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THE MEANING, CAUSES, AND MEASURE OF VALUE. 
By ALBERT S. BOLLES. 


I. ON THE MEANING AND CAUSES OF VALUE, 


The saying is reported of PrRopicus, the master of SocraTEs, 
that “a right use of words is the beginning of knowledge.” Yet 
words rightly used are very imiperfect signs to express ideas. The 
same words, phrases, and sentences convey dissimilar notions to 
different persons and there is no way of overcoming the difficulty. 

Words are absolutely necessary for the conveyance of ideas, and 
a definition is nothing more than a combination of them. How- 
ever imperfect, therefore, definitions may be, no progress in the 
acquisition of knowledge can be made without them. 

Acting upon the principle enunciated by PRopicus, the Greek 
school of sophists, led principally by himself, PRoracoras, and 
Hippias, devoted themselves to the study of words with great 
assiduity, and the flowering of this impulse is found in the works 
of ARISTOTLE, whose terminology is exceedingly clear.* Great 
attention was paid to this subject till the time of Descartes, who 
went to the other extreme and declared that words had no fixed 
meaning at all.t 

* See Grant’s A a vol. 1, pp. 81-9. t Hallam, Lit. of Europe, vol, 1, 101. 
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A complete dictionary would comprise the sum total of human 
knowledge. Such a work is like a great field, each word answer- 
ing to a lot, and the entire number of lots comprising the whole 
field. Now, as additional fences may be built, or old ones pulled 
down, so that the lots may become smaller or larger, words may 
be defined as having a narrower or wider meaning. Indeed, one 
might continue to widen the meaning of a word till the whole 
circle of human knowledge was embraced within it. 


Let the reader think this subject over carefully and he cannot fail 
to reach the conclusion that a definition is an elastic thing, stretched 
by one and contracted by another—an arbitrary proceeding which 
cannot be changed. The most that can be said for the definition 
of a thing is, that more persons will define or describe it in one 
particular way; it is the number and quality of noses assenting to 
a given definition which render it more authoritative than another; 
but there is no test by which a definition can be declared true, 
whatever be the authority assenting to it. Yet the farmer must 
fence his land to indicate where it is, so words must be defined, 
bounded, to give them any significance. 


As value is the root-term of economic science, it is necessary to 
define the meaning in which it is to be used. Whether corres- 
ponding to the meaning given by others or not, such a course is 
necessary in order to make any progress with the several topics 
we propose to consider. Were this not done, we should be as 
completely lost as a ship at sea upon a starless night, without 
compass or guide to point the way. 


Although the term “value” plays a most conspicuous part in 
political economy, yet many economic writers have neglected to 
define it carefully, as though the term were of little importance. 
In consequence of this neglect, they have greatly multiplied the 
errors to be found in this department of study, which were nu- 
merous enough before. 


At the outset, we remark that value is not a quality inhering in 
any object whatever. This truth will appear very clearly from 
Professor PERRy’s illustration. “If I take up a new lead-pencil 
from my table, for the purpose of examining all its qualities, I 
shall immediately perceive those which are visible and tangible. 
The pencil has length, a cylindrical form, a black color, is hard to 
the touch, is composed of wood and plumbago in certain relations 
to each other, and has the quality, when sharpened at the end, of 
making black marks upon white paper. These qualities, and such 
as these, may be learned by a study of the pencil itself. But can 
I learn, by a study of the pencil itself, the va/ue of the pencil? 
Is value a quality? By any examination of its mechanical, or by 
any analysis of its chemical, properties, can I detect how much 
the pencil is worth? No. The questioning of the senses, how- 
ever minute, the test of the laboratory, however delicate, applied 
to the pencil alone can never determine how much it is worth.”* 


* Elements of Polit. Econ., p. 46. 
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Value, then, is not a quality of a thing. It can never be found 
in any object. The mistakes of economists who have not kept 
this truth clearly in view have been most deplorable. 


Before going further towards finding out the meaning of value, 
let us stop to define utility. This is the capacity of an object to 
satisfy the desire of its possessor. But the utility here meant is 
not “that utility which is determined by reason and measured by 
a philosophical standard.”* If an object has capacity to satisfy 
the desire of its possessor, however strong or weak, however de- 
praved or elevated the desire may be, that object has utility. In 
this sense of the word, which is the etymological one, ardent 
spirits have utility the same as wheat. An obscene book, so long 
as it satisfies desire, has utility,—like the Bible which satisfies the 
longing of many a soul. The same thing may have no utility 
to one man, a low utility to another, and a very high utility to a 
third. That is, it has no capacity to satisfy the desire of the 
first, a slight capacity to satisfy the desire of the second, but a 
very high capacity to satisfy the desire of the other.t 

Utility must be carefully distinguished from exchangeability. 
Utility is the capacity of an object to satisfy the desire of its 
owner; exchangeability is the capacity of an object to satisfy the 
desire of one not the owner, combined, also, with his ability to 
purchase it. Hence, an object may have utility even though no 
one besides the owner ever hears of its existence; an object never 
has exchangeability unless known to and desired by another. 


An article may possess both exchangeability and utility. This 
is often the case. Thus gold is exchangeable, for it may be 
desired by another; and also useful, for the owner may wear 
it as ornament or otherwise, or manufacture it into watches, 
jewelry, and the like. Having cleared up the meaning of these 
terms, let us proceed on our way towards defining value. 

When Rosinson Crusoe recovered from his shipwreck, he found 
that he was the sole owner and occupant of a comfortable and 
fertile island. There was abundance for food and clothing; he 
easily provided himself with a house for shelter and habitation. 
Yet all these possessions had no value. They had utility, for they 
could satisfy his wants. Indeed, they were quite as useful to 
him as if he and they had been in ENGLAND. Their utility was 
great, their value nothing; why did they not have value? The 
presence of some other person was necessary having exchangeable 
objects, and wanting also some of Crusor’s things; and further, 
an exchange must have actually taken place before the com- 
modities of either person could have had any value. If people 
living in the same community, and owning different commodities, 
never exchanged them with each other, such commodities would 
have no value. Commodities cannot have value unless their 
owners exchange them with one another for those things which 
they desire, but have not. Consequently, CRUSOE’s possessions had 


* Bowen, Am. Polit. Econ., p. 72 +t See Perry's El. of Polit. Econ., p. 72. 
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no value, because he owned everything and was alone. If another 
person had lived there, having various things Crusoe wanted, and 
which could have been obtained by exchanging a part of his own 
for them, then the values of the several commodities exchanged 
could have been ascertained. Hence we find that the value of a 
commodity is an estimate agreed to between the person parting 
with and the person receiving it. 


In what words or terms is this estimate or value expressed ? 
A has a hat and B a pair of shoes. Each wishes to exchange 
his product for that of the other. After considerable discussion, 
in which A declares that he ought to have more than the shoes 
for his hat, it is agreed that each shall exchange his product for 
that of the other. The value of the hat, therefore, is expressed 
by the shoes; thus the hat is said to be worth the pair of shoes ; 
and, likewise, the shoes are worth the hat. The value of each 
product is expressed by the other. Thus, our conception of value is 
now complete, and may be expressed in the following manner: 
Value is the estimate agreed to between the person parting with, 
and the person receiving a commodity, expressed in some other 
commodity that is exchanged for it.* 


This definition of value will be easily apprehended. It will be 
seen that value does not reside in a commodity; it is an estimate 
or affection of the mind. It is not an estimate made by one per- 
son, however, but by two or more—by all the parties owning the 
several articles that are exchanged. Nor is an estimate ever the 
value of anything unless an exchange actually takes place. 


Hence, an ex parte estimate, i. e., the estimate of one person, 
or the estimates of persons who are not the owners, can never be 
considered as the value of anything. ‘True, we can tell what the 
value of a commodity was at the time of the last exchange,’ as ex- 
pressed in the commodity exchanged for it. We can tell what it 
probably will exchange for at some future time. And this is our 
meaning when we say that a commodity is worth a certain sum 
or thing. We mean that it was exchanged for some other thing, or 
can be exchanged for it at some future time. So the merchant, 
conscious of this truth, can calculate with a reasonable degree of 
certainty upon the wants of his customers, and what he can prob- 
ably get for his goods. And because the values or estimates 
men put upon things undergo but little change they can buy and 
sell, and engage in commerce in the most distant parts of the 
earth. Yet how often men fail to discern the varying and capricious 
values or estimates that will be put upon things, is a matter of 
common experience. 

MacLeop has done much to clear up the meaning of value, yet 
he has made some mistakes. Thus, he says that, “however much 
a person may wish to sell any product of his own, yet, if no one 
will buy it, it has no value. If an exchange takes place, it can 


* When one commodity is exchanged for another, each measures the value of the other.— 
F. R. McCulloch, Encyc. Brit., Art. Money. 
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only do so from the reciprocal desire of each for the product of 
the other. Hence, it is clear that value necessarily requires the 
concurrence of two minds.”* It is a little singular, however, that he 
should have written the following sentence just before those quoted : 
“We may observe that since a thing which cannot be exchanged 
has no value, the value of anything depends not upon the per- 
son who offers it for sale, but upon the desire of the purchaser.” 


Is not this equivalent to saying that the value of a thing de- 
pends upon the desire of the purchaser? And is not this state- 
ment directly opposed to the one previously quoted, namely, 
“that value necessarily requires the concurrence of two minds, 
* * . and that if an exchange takes place, it can only do 
so from the reciprocal desire of each for the product of the 
other”? Before an exchange can take place, there must be a 
meeting of minds; which person has the strongest desire to ex- 
change is often difficult to tell, for each generally tries to conceal 
his desires in part, at least, in the hope of making a better ex- 
change. Suppose the purchaser is in great want of bread, and the 
seller knows it, will not the latter use his information to increase 
the value or estimate of his bread? Or suppose a dealer has 
some article on hand like perishable fruit, which he is very 
desirous to dispose of, will not the purchaser often use his 
knowledge to reduce the value of the fruit? Consequently, the 
statement is a mistake that “the value of anything depends, not 
upon the person who offers it for sale, but upon the desire of the 
purchaser.” It depends upon the desires of both; which of them 
has the strongest or weakest desire cannot easily be told. 


An invariable standard of value is impossible. For, supposing 
that the values of two commodities have changed relatively to 
each other since a former exchange, in which commodity has the 
change taken place? Thus, suppose a bushel of wheat was ex- 
changed for a dollar of gold last year, and that two bushels must 
be given for a dollar this. Has the gold risen in value or that of 
the wheat declined ? It is no nearer the truth to say that the wheat 
has declined than that the gold has risen. Suppose that ten com- 
modities have each been exchanged for the same amount of gold 
for a hundred years. This year, however, one of them, sugar, for 
example, is exchanged for twice as much gold as ever before. Has 
sugar, therefore, risen in value, or has the value of gold declined ? 
Put any examples you like, it will always be found that value is a 
relative expression, and, consequently, that no object can ever have 
a greater or less value than that with which it is compared and 
exchanged. Professor Fawcett has stated this truth correctly; 
“When the general value of a commodity declines, less of every 
commodity can be obtained for it in exchange; but if this be so, 
the value of all these commodities must rise, when compared with 
the particular commodity in the value of which it has been sup- 
posed a general decline has taken place. These considerations 


* Theory and Practice of Banking, vol. 1, p. 14. 


' 
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demonstrate the erroneous nature of a statement not unfrequently 
made, that there is a general rise or fall in the value of all com- 
modities. . . . . It is quite impossible that there should be a gene- 
ral rise of values, for if there is a rise in the value of one com- 
modity, there must be a fall in the value of all the commodities 
with which this one is compared.”* ‘The works of ADAM SMITH 
and Ricarpo are badly infected with error in consequence of their 
failure to see this truth. Both sought after an invariable standard 
of value, which every living political economist. admits cannot be 
found. 

Before quitting this branch of our subject we may define the 
meaning of price. It is the value of a commodity expressed in 
money. Thus Bascom says that “the price of anything is its 
power to command gold, silver, or that which constitutes the cur- 
rency of the country. Value may be expresged in any commodity 
whatever: price is expressed in one commodity only.” t 

We are now ready to consider the causes of value. What are 
the causes leading men to agree to the values of articles bought 
and sold ? 

It has been the custom among political economists to treat 
of the causes of value instead of those of price, yet as ex- 
changes in all civilized countries are generally expressed in 
money, our investigation will be simplified if we consider the 
causes of price rather than those of value. In so doing, this as- 
sumption is involved, which must be kept in view, that when the 
price of a commodity varies, the variation is always supposed to 
be produced by something which affects the value of the commodity, 
and not the value of money. Let us explain our meaning by an 
illustration. Suppose it is observed that the price of wheat rises ; 
this rise in the price of wheat may be due to two very distinct 
causes. In the one case wheat may become scarcer, and therefore 
dearer; in the other case, wheat, in common with every other 
commodity, may rise in price, in consequence of new discoveries 
of the precious metals, such as those made in AvusTRALIA and 
CALIFORNIA during the last few years. In the following investiga- 
tion, the assumption is made that variations in price are not 
caused by an alteration in the value of money. 

What, then, are the causes of price? They are four, namely, 
difficulty of attainment, exchangeability, personal effort, and willing- 
ness of deprivation. 

By difficulty of attainment is meant the labor or other difficulty 
inhering in, or connected with, a commodity which a person who 
is not the owner desires, and which he had rather buy than per- 
form the labor of attaining directly himself. Hence, if an object 
having capacity to satisfy the desire of another cannot be had with- 
out difficulty, it is valuable, provided the person desiring it be of 
sufficient ability to pay for it. But if a commodity has no capac- 
ity to satisfy the desire of another, or if, having a capacity, the 


* Manual of Polit. Econ. p. 270. + Polit. Econ., p. 222. 
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commodity can be had without difficulty, it has no value. A man 
living in the country may suddenly find the waters of his well dried 
up. To him, therefore, water has become exchangeable. Yet it 
may have no value because he can get it of his neighbor by a very 
slight personal effort. He goes to the city to live. Here he wants 
water as before, but he finds that he cannot get it, by simply 
going to his neighbor’s well. He cannot get it by direct personal 
effort without going a considerable distance beyond the city. 
Rather than go so far, he is willing to pay some one for it in 
order to have it. Consequently the water paid for has value, be- 
cause it could not be had without an effort,—without difficulty of 
attainment,—which the person had rather pay for than ‘make 
directly himself. 


Whenever an exchange actually takes place, price expresses or 
measures this difficulty. If I pay seventy-five dollars for a watch, 
the money expresses or represents the difficulty of attaining it,—in 
other words, the labor expended in making it; I had rather pay 
this money for the labor of another than make the watch myself. 
Wheneyer an-exchange does not take place, difficulty of attainment 
is only another expression for the labor enhancing the exchange- 
ability of an object. Yet labor does not always render an object 
more exchangeable. A man may build a house in the wilderness 
at vast expense, nevertheless it may have no exchangeability, be- 
cause no one has such tastes and desires as the builder. 


It is most important to remember when difficulty of attainment 
is used as an equivalent or measure of price, and when it is used 
as expressing simply the labor bestowed upon an object. 


The second cause determining price is exchangeability. This we 
have previously defined as the capacity of an object to satisfy the 
desire of one who is not the owner. Now it is evident that when- 
ever the desires of men change, the capacity of things to satisfy 
their desires changes also. Moreover, it is exceedingly difficult, 
indeed it is impossible, to find out all the causes which create and 
influence the desires of men. The causes are varied, often occult, 
unknown. 


To A, a fine picture is worth $5,000; to B, not half that sum. 
Various reasons may be given for the different estimates of the 
picture. A perhaps, has a finer taste for art, or appreciation of 
the particular picture. He may think it will become more valu- 
able with age, or that the genius of the artist will become more 
fully recognized in the future. The causes operating upon desires 
are too obscure often to be determined. 


The paradoxical proposition has found defenders, that not only 
does price depend upon exchangeability, but that exchangeability 
depends upon price. This paradox does not, we think, exist; nor 
would it ever have been declared true, if the distinction between 
difficulty of attainment as an equivalent of price and as another 
expression for labor had been kept in view. Suppose a man 1s 
trying to find a house, with the intention of purchasing. After 
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looking at several houses, he finds such an one as he wants. It 
is an expensive place; the grounds are laid out with great care 
and skill. It is the taste and labor displayed about the place 
that render it so exchangeable. Satisfied that it is the place he 
wants, he inquires the price. He has never thought of the price 
the owner would ask till now. Suppose the owner is unwilling to 
sell the house except at an enormous price which the other is un- 
willing to pay. The purchaser has the means to buy, but he is 
unwilling to pay so much. Perhaps he thinks the owner is trying 
to drive a sharp bargain with him. He turns away disappointed ; 
afterwards he learns that the owner is willing to sell at a greatly 
reduced price. He purchases the house. Yet during all the time 
between the first examination of the house and the purchase of it, 
its exchangeability was unchanged. Hence it is clear that the 
exchangeability of objects is not affected by their price; but 
whether exchanges actually take place or not, these depend upon 
the price of the things exchanged. Take peaches, for example. 
When they are first brought to market, many say: “We will not 
buy now, we will wait till the price is lower.” They want them 
in the beginning just as much as afterwards, perhaps more. Their 
exchangeability is the same from the first to the last of the peach 
season; though not many exchanges are made till prices fall to a 
certain point. 

There are many rocks unseen when the waters are high, that 
appear when the. waters recede. Yet the rocks are there, whether 
the waters are high or low. So with our desires. They are as 
real when prices are so high that no exchanges are made, as 
when prices are low and exchanges frequent. The only difference 
is, that when the prices of things rise above a certain point, the 
desires of men for them are unknown to the world; when prices 
fall below a certain point, the desires of men are found out 
through their efforts to gratify them. 

There is one class of commodities, the exchangeability.of which 
depends /rimarily upon their value. Remembering that utility is 
the capacity of an object to satisfy the desire of its possessor, we 
remark that some commodities have utility solely on account of 
their value. Thus a diamond is useful at the present time because 
it has capacity to satisfy desire. Let diamonds become plentiful, 
however, and not only would their value vanish, but their utility 
also. Nobody would want them. Now it may ’be properly said 
that those articles which are useful simply because they are valua- 
ble are only exchangeable for a like reason. But all other com- 
modities are exchangeable because of the labor or other difficulty 
connected with them. This is the cause which renders them ex- 
changeable. Yet the value of the diamond, so long as it has any, 
is measured or estimated by difficulty of attainment like other 
commodities.* 


* This was the assertion really made by Bastiat in his Harmonies of Political Economy, and 
which Professor Carnes has attacked. Fort. Rev., vol. xiv, p. 424. But the error into which 
we think the latter has fallen is in considering the difficulty of attainment paid for as the diffi- 
culty expended by the finder of the diamond. This is only a partial consideration of the whole 
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A third cause determining price is personal effort. This is one 
of the causes fixing the extremes of price. Thus suppose a pur- 
chaser is seeking for a chair. He goes into a store, and finding 
one that he likes, inquires the price. Being told that it is ten 
dollars, he remarks that he will not give so much, and that if the 
dealer will not sell it for nine dollars, he will make one himself. 
Personal effort, therefore, is the cause that fixes the highest price 
for the chair. As it is a cause determining the highest price of 
things, so likewise does it determine the lowest. 

What do we mean by the highest and lowest price of a com- 
modity ? The first term is easily enough understood. The high- 
est price is the most which a purchaser will pay for a thing. 
What is meant by the lowest price? The least that the dealer ac- 
tually will sell for, and at which he must sell, else the purchaser 
will obtain the thing desired by a direct personal effort. 

Willingness of deprivation is the fourth and last cause deter- 
mining price. When vulcanized rubber goods were first made, 
they constituted a monopoly as long as the patent existed, so that 
no one could make them except the patentee and those whom he 
permitted. A, the purchaser, desires a pair of boots, but B, the 
monopolist, will not sell them for less than ten dollars. A’s un- 
willingness to be without the boots leads him to give this price. 
But he would give no more. Either he would get them by per- 
sonal effort (supposing that he could make them), or he would 
deprive himself of them rather than buy at a higher price. Thus 
we see that A’s personal effort, or willingness of deprivation, de- 
termined the highest price which he would pay for the boots. The 
same causes may determine their lowest price. The monopoly has 
expired. A wishes another pair. Now he tells B that he will not 
give him only four dollars a pair. Why not? Why is he willing 
to deprive himself of them if he cannot purchase at that price? 
Because he believes he can buy elsewhere for the price offered. 
Willingness of deprivation, therefore, is a cause determining price, 
for no exchange can take place unless the price comes within the 
limits which men will pay. 

Moreover, willingness of deprivation cannot be resolved into 
any other cause of price. It is easily distinguished from exchange- 
ability, for that quality may, as we have seen, inhere in an object 
after willingness of deprivation has prevented a transfer of the 
ownership thereof. 

Let us now inquire when the highest and lowest prices are paid 
for things; and, also, what is the reasonable price towards which 
all things are tending. 

First, whenever a commodity constitutes a monopoly, then the 
highest price is paid for it. 

Secondly, whenever the supply of a commodity is unlimited,— 


fact. The price paid for the diamond measures the difficulty of attainment which the purchaser 
had rather pay for than undertake himself. That is to say, the difficulty actually paid for is 
the one which the purchaser himself would prob sisted have to overcome in order to find the 
diamond. 
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that is, when it can be produced without increase of cost,—then 
the lowest price is paid for it. 


Thirdly, the reasonable price of a commodity is the cost of pro- 
duction, by which is meant the money paid for labor, material, 
etc., together with a reasonable sum for profits. 


Let us test the correctness of these principles by applying them 
to actual exchanges. 


Formerly, the screw part of the metal screw had a flat end, so 
that a hole had to be made in the wood previous to the insertion 
of the screw. In 1846, a screw was invented having a point like 
a gimlet, which could be inserted into pine and other soft woods, 
such as are most commonly used, without first making a hole. 
The great advantage of using this screw will be readily seen. It 
always fitted the wood snugly, and held the pieces secured by it 
firmly together, while it could be put in more quickly than the 
old-fashioned screw. Thus it had a greater utility, and likewise a 
greater exchangeability, than the other. Being a new and useful 
invention, the patentee had the exclusive right of making it for the 
succeeding eighteen years. By agreement with the patentee, a 
company was organized that began the manufacture and sale of 
these screws. The company fixed a price at which they were 
sold, which was not altered very much during the whole time the 
company had the exclusive right of making them. This company 
alone could make them, and they were not obliged to manufacture 
any at all; or, if they were, they could dictate the purchase price. 
Hence, it was in their power to sell at the very highest price 
people would pay rather than go without. They could fix a price 
so high that no one would buy them; they could lower it so 
that only a few would buy, or they could diminish. it so low 
that many would purchase. The price, however, the company 
sought to fix was the highest price at which the screw would be 
generally sold in the place of the old-fashioned one. It was a com- 
paratively easy matter to determine this, for they could tell by 
observation and inquiry whether these screws were used in the 
place of the old ones, and whether they were used where they 
should be, instead of something else in their place. And as the 
screws came into general use soon after their manufacture began, 
it was evident that the company had set as low a price as was 
necessary, in order to make extensive sales. 


It is not always. easy for the monopolist, in the beginning, to 
ascertain what is the highest price he can set upon his monopoly 
in order to reap the largest profit therefrom. For, be it remem- 
bered, the monopolist does not always seek to set a price at 
which the largest quantity can be sold, even though he should 
get a reasonable or great profit from his sales; but rather the 
highest price at which the largest quantity will be sold, and the 
greatest aggregate profits realized during the time he has the exclu- 
sive right of controlling his monopoly. Thus suppose the monopoly 
consists of the right to make and sell rubber goods. At first rubber 
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boots are sold at eight dollars a pair. We will suppose that half of 
this sum is profit. Thinking that the sales will be largely increased 
by a reduction of price, the boots are afterwards sold for six dol- 
lars a pair. More purchasers are found at the latter price than at 
the former, but as the profits have been reduced one-half it is now 
necessary to sell twice as many goods as before, else the aggregate 
profits are diminished by the reduction of price. If, therefore, it 
is found upon trial that a diminution of price does not bring as 
large aggregate profits as the former price, then a higher price is 
set upon the goods. And as the monopolist can control the price 
of his monopoly, whatever it may consist of, so can he coldly 
squeeze out of men by trial the highest price they will pay for 
his things rather that not have them, without fear of losing his 
trade, or of being undersold, for there is no one to compete with 
him. This trial of the market in order to ascertain the best price 
at which goods can be sold, has been aptly termed by ADAM 
SMITH the “higgling and bargaining of the market.” 


We might have given a simpler illustration, showing how the 
monopolist can control the highest price of his monopoly. -We 
will suppose him to be the owner of a fine picture by a cele- 
brated master. It is the only one of the kind the master has 
ever produced. The owner offers it for sale at the highest price 
which he thinks any one is willing to pay. Suppose the price to 
be ten thousand dollars. A dozen men offer five, three offer seven, 
two offer eight, and one offers nine, thousand dollars for the pic- 
ture. This is the highest price offered, and at which the owner 
must sell, if he sells at all. Having a monopoly, therefore, he is so 
situated that he can draw out the desires of men without losing 
his picture, and, consequently, can get the very highest price any 
one is willing to give. 

Another form of monopoly may be mentioned, namely, distance 
from another market. Let us illustrate the character of this 
monopoly. On the line of the Chicago and St. Louis railroad 
lives a miller, who, at one time, sold a portion of his flour to 
his neighbors for eight dollars a barrel, and sent the rest to St. 
Louis, which, after payment of ten cents per barrel for freight, he 
sold for seven dollars. Hence, he received one dollar and ten 
cents more upon every barrel sold at home than upon each one 
sent to St. Louis. Yet it was cheaper for his neighbors to pay 
him eight dollars than go to St. Louis and buy the flour for six 
dollars and ninety cents a barrel. 


The extent of this monopoly may be easily enough ascertained. 
It is the difference between the merchant’s time and expense of 
traveling to the market where the things are bought, and the time 
and expense of his customer. Thus, suppose that the expense of 
doing a retail business in New York and Chicago is the same, 
and that the merchants at both places intend to sell so as to 
clear the same net profits. The New York merchant buys a 
certain kind of silk of an importer and sells the same for three 
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dollars a yard. Now, supposing that the Chicago merchant was 
amply repaid for the cost of transportation, traveling, etc., if he 
sold the same silk at three dollars and twenty-five cents per 
yard, yet if he actually sells it for three dollars and fifty cents a 
yard, the additional twenty-five cents in price is a monopoly 
which he enjoys in consequence of being so far away from the 
New York market. 


The same principle may also be illustrated in the case of sev- 
eral kinds of labor. A noted artist is a monopolist. He may 
charge the highest price, and people will readily pay. So with a 
distinguished lawyer and physician. A WexsTeR or Morr has the 
field to himself; he can make his own prices. So with some 
other men. But in proportion to the number of men exercising 
the same calling, and having the same skill, does the monopoly 
decline. Whenever labor constitutes a monopoly, its price is con- 
trolled by the laborer. 


From what we have said, we think the reason clearly appears 
why every dealer seeks, so far as he can, to make the thing he 
sells a monopoly. For if he succeeds, he can get the highest 
price for it; while if he does not succeed, he can get only the 
lowest price, that is, a price which, if raised at all, the purchaser 
will not pay; for either he will acquire the thing by personal 
effort or obtain it from some other dealer. Let us restate this 
idea in other language. The dealer, if he be a monopolist, can 
get the difference between the lowest and highest price which a 
purchaser will pay for a thing; if he be not a monopolist, the 
purchaser saves the difference for himself. Is it strange, therefore, 
that every dealer should try to become a monopolist, seeing that 
he has this advantage, that he can get the highest price which 
the purchaser will pay for his monopoly? So we find all sorts of 
combinations among men in order to make monopolies out of 
their trades, products, and professions. ‘This is especially notice- 
able of late among railways. ‘They combine for various reasons; a 
prominent one being to control the price for carrying freight and 
passengers. And just here, in illustration of what we are saying, 
may be mentioned a monopoly enjoyed by Commodore VANDER- 
BILT and his friends when the Erie Canal is closed. ‘This is the 
only avenue for transportation between various places, except the 
New York Central Railroad. When, therefore, communication 
by way of the canal is stopped on account of ice, the own- 
ers of the railway have a monopoly, which they enjoy to the 
fullest extent. Mr. MiLt gives a very interesting illustration of 
the way in which a monopoly was created. The Dutch East 
India Company at one time owned the Spice Islands, and could 
control the quantity of produce raised. In consequence of being 
able to limit the quantity, they “obtained a monopoly price for 
the produce” sold. “But to do so they were obliged, in good 
seasons, to destroy a portion of the crops. Had they persisted in 
selling all that they produced, they must have forced a market by 
reducing the price, so low, perhaps, that they would have re- 
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ceived for the larger quantity a less total return than for the 
smaller; at least they showed that such was their opinion by de- 
stroying their surplus.”* 

We cannot stop longer to point out other forms of monopoly ; 
some of them will come to light in connection with other parts 
of our subject. Besides, whether an article constitutes a monopoly 
or not, or whether men are seeking to make a monopoly of a 
particular thing or not, can generally be determined by slight ob- 
servation. But this is true, that whenever a monopoly exists, 
whatever it may consist of, the monopolist, to the extent of his 
monopoly, can get the highest price for his commodities. 


Let us take up the second principle, and test its correctness by 
applying it to other exchanges. Take the case of common cotton 
goods. They can be manufactured to an almost indefinite amount 
without increase of cost. But there is no monopolist to squeeze 
out the highest price which the purchaser will pay rather than go 
without them. In the case of the screws, the monopolist could get 
the highest price for them because he could control the quantity. 
He had one end of the string, and that the most important one, 
which no man could take away. Now, the situation is reversed. 
The purchaser can buy at the lowest price. If the dealer charged 
any more, the purchaser would go away with the expectation of 
purchasing of some one else. 


And now the light breaks forth to clear up the darkness cre- 
ated by the monopolist. As his: selfishness leads him to accumu- 
late the largest aggregate profits from his monopoly, so do these 
high profits, by exciting the selfishness of other men, draw them 
into the production of the same things whenever it is possible. 
Thus, it often happens that if a business is exceedingly profitable, 
others will press into it until production becomes so great that the 
cost of producing will not be realized. One illustration will suffice. 
So long as the patent for making vulcanized rubber goods was in 
force, the owners of it realized great profits therefrom. Upon the 
death of the patent, so many rushed into the same business that 
the succeeding gains of the monopolist melted quickly away. So 
is it ever with monopolies. ‘The selfishness of men which inspires 
them to create monopolies is counteracted by the selfishness of 
others, bringing about, sooner or later, their destruction. Hence, 
while one party in the industrial world is trying to build up 
monopolies, another party is equally zealous in tearing them down. 

Having shown when the highest and the lowest price are paid 
for commodities, we shall take note of the reasonable price towards 
which all commodities are tending. ‘This is the ultimate price 
which will be paid for all things. For no man will continue to 
produce permanently at a loss; indeed, he could not do so if he 
wished ; as he would inevitably become a bankrupt. So Mr. MILL 
says: “ Capitalists will not go on permanently producing at a loss. 
They not even go on producing at a profit less than they can 


* Princ. of Polit. Econ., vol. 1, p. 552- 
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live upon. Persons whose capital is already embarked, and 
cannot be easily extricated, will persevere for a considerable time 
without profit, and have been known to persevere even at a loss, 
in hopes of better times. But they will not do so indefinitely, 
or when there is nothing to indicate that times are likely to im- 
prove. No new capital will be invested in an employment, un- 
less there be an expectation not only of some profit, but of a 
profit as great (regard being had to the degree of eligibility of the 
employment in other respects) as can be hoped for in any other oc- 
cupation at that time and place. When such profit is evidently not 
to be had, if people do not actually withdraw their capital, they 
at least abstain from replacing it when consumed. The cost of 
production, together with the ordinary profit, may therefore be 
called the wecessary price, or value, of all things made by labor 
and capital. Nobody willingly produces in the prospect of loss. 
Whoever does so, does it under a miscalculation, which he cor- 
rects as fast as he is able.”* 


Let us give one other illustration for the purpose of bringing 
into a single view the existence and operation of the foregoing 
principles. Several years ago checked woolen clothing was exten- 
sively worn, it then being fashionable. In the beginning, the 
quantity that could be obtained was quite limited, and as _ its 
exchangeability suddenly increased, it constituted a monopoly to a 
limited extent. The profit to the manufacturer being large, others 
began to make the same goods as soon as they could, so that the 
profits on them rapidly fell away to the cost of production. After 
a time fashion made a new decree that checks should no longer 
be worn. Immediately the exchangeability of the goods declined. 
Those who followed the decrees of fashion, if daring to trample so 
far upon her laws as to wear out what checked clothing they had, 
bought no more. True, some were unmindful of her dictates 
and were willing to wear checks still; to others these goods had 
always had a certain degree of exchangeability, and when the 
merchant was willing to sell at a price corresponding with their 
exchangeability to these purchasers, they were ready to buy. In 
the beginning, the manufacturer was a qualified monopolist, that 
is, he controlled the supply for a time, and so fixed the price; 
afterwards the exchangeability of the goods rapidly declined, so 
that the purchaser fixed the price; in the end, the quantity on 
hand having diminished, the final price was determined by the cost 
of production. 


It is evident, therefore, that a reasonable price, which is the cost 
of production, will be the ultimate price of all things. This price 
will also equalize the division of gains so that no one will get more 
or less than he ought to have. It is beyond our space to show 
that the number of commodities bought and sold at a reasonable 
price are constantly increasing, yet the evidence of this fact is 
conclusive. 


* Princ. of Polit, Econ., vol. 1, p. 555. 
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The difference between the highest and the lowest price of a 
commodity is often modified by various causes that we may call 
extrinsic. Thus a man may pay more for a thing, because of his 
friendship to the seller, or sympathy for his condition. People 
will pay more for things at fairs and festivals in order to aid the 
objects which such associations represent. So the members of a 
community may trade at a particular place, even though they pay 
a somewhat higher price for their goods, on account of the known 
character of the dealer for honesty, politeness, etc. Again, the de- 
sires of a purchaser may often be veiled, so that he does not 
actually pay as high a-price as he would, if, his mind being 
like a piece of glass, the dealer could see what his real desires were. 
The same is also true of the dealer. These are seeming, not real 
exceptions to the principles set forth. 


Having stated when the highest and the lowest price are paid, and 
also what will be the ultimate price of things, it may be neces- 
sary to say something further concerning the fluctuations of price. 
If, for instance, the price of wheat is one dollar per bushel to- 
day, and one dollar and a quarter to morrow, what has produced 
the change? Many would say it has been produced either be- 
cause the quantity to be had has diminished or the quantity de- 
sired has increased. This is not always true. Suppose that three 
men are each desirous of purchasing a particular horse, and that 
each one is willing to give one hundred dollars for it, and no 
more. No greater price can be obtained for the horse because 
there are three customers than if there were only one.* The same 
is true in respect to many of the transactions of life. People will 
give a certain sum for a particular thing, and no more; no matter 
whether the quantity be more or less. The reason of this in many 
cases is, that if things cannot be purchased at a given price, 
others are purchased as substitutes therefor. Consequently, if 
the quantity of a commodity becomes much reduced, the dealer 
may be obliged to sell at the old price, or no one will buy. 
Remembering that personal effort and willingness of deprivation 
always fix the extremes of price, fluctuations in price are the 
consequences of a change in the exchangeability of things. So 
long as this is unchanged, whether the article itself becomes plen- 
tiful or scarce, its price remains the same. It is true when the 
quantity of a commodity diminishes, its exchangeability often in- 
creases, and vice versa. Suppose, for illustration, that the wheat 
crop is only half as great this year as last, so that all cannot 
have their wants supplied if they remain the same as before. I 
say to myself: “The wheat crop is short this year, but I mean to 
have all that I want, whether others get all they want or not.” 
Others say the same thing. In such a case it becomes more ex- 
changeable, so that all are willing to pay a higher price. Take 

* Mr. THornTon has succeeded in showing that the law of supply and demand, at least as 
generally stated, is very defective; that if it were true, — should often rise when they do 
not, and vice versa, (Thornton on Labor, chap. 1). hough succeeding in this, his attempts 


to replace it by the law of ~~ ee we think Mr, Mitt has shown to be a failure. See re- 
view of THORNTON’s book by J. S. Mitt, Fort, Rev., vol. x1, pp. 505-518. 
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another example. Not long since the price of laths in the New 
York market had advanced a little. What was the reason of this 
advance? It was suddenly found that the quantity on hand was 
quite limited, and the dealers believed that all the laths in the 
market, and more, would be needed at once to finish the build- 
ings in process of construction. The dealers took advantage of 
this state of things to increase the price. They became in fact 
qualified monopolists, that is, they sought to control the price to 
a certain extent. When the condition of the market was found 
out by the builders, they rushed to the dealers to get their wants 
supplied in order to complete their work. The exchangeability of 
the laths suddenly increased,—the builders were willing to pay 
more for them,—and so the dealers could get the additional price 
they had fixed. Suppose the builders had met together and 
agreed not to pay the advance, but to send elsewhere for their 
supplies, would the advance have continued? Certainly not; it 
would have sunk down till the purchases were sufficient in num- 
ber and quantity to satisfy the dealers.. So it will be found in 
every case. Personal effort and willingness of deprivation fix the 
extremes of price, while the variations between them are depend- 
ent upon exchangeability, which in turn is affected by many causes, 
the chief of which is difficulty of attainment. 


II. A MEASURE OF VALUE. 


It is impossible, as we have seen, to find an invariable measure 
of value. 

But a comparison of values may be made, showing what ought 
to be regarded as a real advance or decline in the value of a 
commodity. Suppose that the value of ten commodities have re- 
mained unchanged for twenty years, and after that time, one of 
them, wheat for example, cannot be exchanged for more than half 
the quantity of the other things as before. The value of wheat as 
measured by them, has declined in value, which decline may be 
regarded as a real diminution. 

Although an invariable standard of value is impossible, neither 
is it needed for so many purposes as is generally supposed. A 
measure of value is not required to inventory one’s possessions. 
Prof. FAWCET is wrong in saying that “without some such meas- 
ure the amount either of a nation’s or an individual’s wealth could 
only be stated by enumerating a long catalogue of commodities. 
Instead of saying that a farmer is worth £9,000 we should be 
able to form no other estimate of his wealth, except by making an 
inventory of his possessions. The number ‘of cows, horses, pigs, 
sheep, the quantity of corn, etc., he possessed, would all have to 
be separately enumerated.” * Not so, for if there were no recog- 


* Man. of Polit. Econ., p. 301, 30 ed. 
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nized standard of value, he could estimate the number of bushels 
of wheat or pounds of iron, to which all his property is equivalent. 
Instead of affirming that his property was worth £9,000, he might 
say it was worth 100,000 bushels of wheat or ten thousand tons 
of iron, or something else. 


A measure of value is not required in making specific ex- 
changes. For example, two horse-jockeys meet who wish to trade 
horses. .Do they need any measure of value in order. to swap ani- 
mals? Listen to their conversation. A is willing to exchange 
equally, but B says no; he wants something more besides A’s 
horse. “If,” says the latter, “your horse is worth $100, mine is 
worth $200.” In other words, B regards his horse as worth 
twice as much as A’s. It is of no consequence how much A 
values his horse, or by what standard he values him, B regards his 
horse as worth twice as much. It will be readily seen that if 
gold or any other measure of value had never been thought of, the 
valuation of the respective horses could be as easily ascertained. 

A measure of vaiue is needed to compare or register the values 
of all articles of merchandise for purposes of general exchange. 
For, if one person was comparing the value of all things by wheat, 
and another by gold, and another by silver, and a fourth by cop- 
per, and so on, it would be quite impossible to have any general 
quotation of prices. As these are necessary for the transaction of 
business, as well as for estimating the cost of living, a standard of 
value is necessary. 


Another need of a measure of value is to prevent undue gain 


or loss by persons in making contracts. For, if the measure be a 
varying one and increases in value, the creditor will get too 
much; if the measure decreases in value, he will get too little. 

In our country the unit of measure for expressing value is the 
dolJar, which measure was established by act of Congress, April 
2, 1792. This measure of value, which is a decimal one—con- 
sisting of a dollar and its fractional parts—so superior in con- 
venience to every other measure in use, was the invention of 
JEFFERSON. 

Although the unit of value-measure is the dollar, yet there are 
four different instruments expressing that unit. 


The act of 1792 provided for the coimage of a sitverR dollar, 
of the value of a Spanish milled or pillar dollar, then current. 
The silver dollar was first coined in 1794, weighing 416 grains, of 
which 371% grains were pure silver, the fineness being 892.4 
thousandths. The act of January 18, 1837, reduced the standard 
weight to 412% grains, but increased the fineness to goo thous- 
andths, the quantity of pure silver remaining 37114 grains as be- 
fore. The coinage of the silver dollar has been discontinued, 
except as a “trade dollar” for circulation in CuiNna, JAPAN, and 
other oriental countries.* 

The act of March 3, 1849, authorized the first coinage of GoLD 

* Act of Congress, 1873. 
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dollars. They were issued the same year. They weigh twenty- 
five and eight-tenths grains, are nine-tenths fine, and contain 
23,22 grains of pure gold. Under this act they have been coined 
ever since. 

In 1862, Congress authorized the issue of a PAPER dollar, com- 
monly known as the greenback. This has become the universal 
measure of value in this country. As this paper dollar is worth 
less than a gold one, people will buy and sell by the inferior 
measure. This is always the case. In proof of the fact it is only 
necessary to state that the prices of most commodities are largely 
increased because of the adoption of this paper measure. When 
gold or its equivalent was the only measure of value, in 1859, 
a barrel of flour was sold for five dollars. When greenbacks were 
invented, in 1862, the same quality of flour sold in 1864 for ten 
dollars a barrel. Why this difference of price? Because in the 
latter case the flour is measured by greenbacks; in the former by 
gold. Some things are measured by the gold dollar now, the 
same as before the creation of legal-tender notes, especially impor- 
tations, which are paid for in gold; the prices of almost every- 
thing else, however, are measured solely by paper dollars, because 
sellers expect to receive them in exchange for their commodities. 

The last form of dollar is the BANK NOTE, which has the same 
value and characteristics as the legal-tender note, and the two are 
employed indifferently as a unit of measure. 

Thus, the dollar—the unit of measure—embraces gold, silver, 
legal-tender- and bank-notes. If we inquire the price of anything, 
the answer usually is, so many dollars; or, if less than a dollar, 
the fractional part thereof. In store and shop, in railway car ‘and 
manufactory, the price of everything is measured by dollars. 

When a commodity is exchanged for a dollar, whatever may be 
the instrument expected in exchange, we do not have in view. the 
receiving merely of some ideal thing, but rather of so much gold, 
or silver, or its equivalent. Some deny this. Says Mr. Cot- 
WELL :* “When a barrel of flour is said to be worth five dollars, 
the party fixing that price does not mean the quantity of gold in 
a half-eagle, or of silver in five dollars. . . So, if in ENGLAND 
an article is said to be worth fifty-five shillings, neither party 
forms any idea of the quantity of gold equivalent to that amount, 
although payment cannot be made in silver beyond forty shillings. 
So, during the Revolutionary war, when for many years there was 
only a paper circulation, prices were expressed in the various cur- 
rencies of the different colonies, and very few indeed could have 
been guided by the quantity of gold or silver equivalent to any 
price expressed in their pounds, shillings, and pence. 

“It is evident, therefore, that money of account is the medium in 
which prices are quoted and expressed in all countries. It is ca- 
pable of measuring, comparing, and stating values to the utmost 
extent of the requirements of trade.” 


* Ways and Means of Payment, p. 79. 
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It is true when dollars are received and paid, we are not always 
thinking of the quantity of gold or silver they contain, but rather, 
what may be had for them. This is why it has been said that a 
counterfeit or base dollar performs equally well the offices of a 
good one, so long as no one knows that it is bad. Still, in re- 
ceiving metallic dollars, we do not forget about their weight and 
purity. The reason why we do not always weigh them is that, 
from long experience, we find they are generally as heavy and as 
pure as the law requires. Let their debasement begin, either by 
the admixture of foreign metal, or by diminution in their legal 
quantity of gold or silver, and not a metallic dollar would be re- 
ceived without first being weighed. The same is true of paper 
dollars. .As long as their future redemption is certain, they are 
readily received without thinking about the quantity of gold and 
silver that may be had for them; let their redemption become 
uncertain, and people will be disinclined to receive them, either in 
exchange for commodities, or in payment of debts. Their value 
diminishes, perhaps ceases. 


It is true that an ideal money has been used by some people. 
The famous illustration of MONTESQUIEU is always brought to the 
front by those maintaining the theory of an actual or possible 
ideal measure of value. ‘The author of the Spirit of Laws* ob- 
served that the blacks on the coast of Arrica have a sign of 
value without money, purely ideal. A certain article is worth 
three macutes, another six, another ten macutes. This is the 
same as if they said simply three, six, ten. Dr. LIEBER once 
stated in an address before the Historical Society of New York, 
that “in Hamburg millions are exchanged in the name of the mark 
banco, but no such coin exists, nor is there any native coin of 
that commercial city—though, of course, foreign coins are in use.” 
Bartu,t in his Zyvavels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa, 
writes of a people who have “not at present any standard of 
money for buying and selling; for the ancient standard of the 
country, namely, the pound of copper has long since fallen into 
disuse, though the name ‘rotl,’ still remains. The ‘ gabaga,’ or 
cotton strips which then became usual, have lately begun to be 
supplanted by the ‘cowries’ or ‘kungona’. . . . Eight cowries 
or kungona are reckoned equal to one gabaga, and four gabaga, 
or two and thirty kungona, to one rotl.” Here an ideal measure 
of value has survived the use of the real measure. 


It is not true, however, that the dollar—our money of account 
—is ideal money, as Mr. CoLWELL maintains, for we are thinking 
of its weight and purity whenever we receive it, or, if we receive 
a paper dollar, of its ultimate redemption in the precious metals. 
We admit that we are slowly approaching towards the use of ideal 
money in consequence of divorcing in thought the quantity of gold 
contained in the dollar from the dollar as a thing of pure imagin- 


* Vol. 2, p. 59, new Am. ed. 
t Vol. 2, p. 55. 
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ation. It is possible to have an ideal money.* The foregoing 
extract from BartTuH proves this. That the time is not yet, nor 
soon will be, when our money will become purely ideal, is not 
worth time and space to refute. 


Only one measure of value ought to exist in a State. For, 
the having of a second one is a source of confusion and loss. This 
has been clearly maintained by nearly all economic writers. Said 
Sir WiLLIAM PETTY, as early as the seventeenth century, in allud- 
ing to the use of gold and silver as standards: “The relative 
value of gold and silver is modified according as human industry 
extracts more of one than of the other from the bowels of the 
earth. Consequently only one at a time should be used as money.” 
And likewise Locket has written that, “two metals, as gold and 
silver, cannot be the measure of commerce both together in any 
country: because the measure of commerce must be perpetually 
the same, invariable, and keeping the same proportion of value in 
all its parts. . . One may as well make a measure, for example a 
yard, whose parts lengthen and shrink, as a measure of trade, of 
materials that have not always a settled, invariable, value to one 
another.” Moran and Parrerson{ are the only writers of late 
holding opposite views. They contend that if two or more things 
are used as standards of value, it is within the power of the 
government to declare what each is worth, so that no difficulty 
will arise from their use. This may be admitted, but the very in- 
stances Moran§ has given of neglect and incompetence on the 
part of the government, prove quite conclusively that it should not 
be intrusted with such a delicate duty. So long as one is sufficient 
for our purposes there is no necessity for having more. 


The experience of FRANcE has led her to oppose a double 
standard. The French monetary commission, of 1869-70, consist- 
ing of twenty-three members, voted, by a large majority, in favor 
of a single gold standard, some of the ‘members going still further, 
and insisting that it was desirable to ascertain the views of other 
countries, as to the measures required to carry out such an ob- 
ject.|| Likewise the Belgian Monetary Commission, of November, 
1873, reported in favor of adopting a similar standard, declaring 
that the rise of prices in their country had been greatly aggravated 
in intensity by the existence of a double standard. So the world 
is gravitating towards a single standard, and ultimately will have 
but one. 

* Money of account . . might exist, although there was no such thing as any substance, 


which could become an adequate and proportional equivalent for every commodity. Sir 
Fames Stewart's Polit. Econ., vol 1, p. 526, 4th ed. 


“Civilized nations generally make use of ideal money only, because they have converted 
their real money into ideal.”—Montequigeu Sfirit of Laws, vol. 2, p. 56. 

t Locke’s Works, vol. 5, p. 151, 2d ed., 1823.  ¢Zcon. of Capital, pp. 56-9. 

§ Money, chap. IV. 

| See Corresp. in Lond. Econ., Nov. 15, 1873. 
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A HISTORY OF PAPER MONEY. 


A History of American Currency ; with chapters on the English 
Bank-Restriction Act and Austrian Paper Money. By William G. 
Sumner, Professor of Political and Social Science in Vale College : 
to which is added the Bullion Report of 1810. One volume, N. Y. 
1874, 394 pp. Price, three dollars. 


This volume is an opportune addition to the literature of bank- 
ing ; and supplies to the many seekers after knowledge much infor- 
mation on the (supposed abstruse) subject of paper money. The 
volume is peculiarly appropriate and acceptable at this period, 
because the public journals of the day, and our congressional de- 
bates of the current year indicate a sad ignorance of those princi- 
ples which should govern the laws, and likewise an ignorance of 
those facts which are duly recorded in the financial history of 
this country. 

One would readily suppose that the legislation of the present 
day would be largely influenced, if not controlled by the opinions 
of those eminent men who have contributed so wisely to the ac- 
tion of Congress, so far as the heads of the Treasury were con- 
cerned, from the year 1790 to 1840. But unfortunately the finan- 
cial history of the country, and the established principles of 
finance in Europe and America, have been recently overlooked 
by modern legislators; and attempts have been recently made to 
again inaugurate the follies of the French assignat and the paper 
system of 1833-1837. 

We may breathe again! The attempt to fasten upon us a paper 
currency, of enormous dimensions or volume, is for the present 
frustrated. Let us hope that the day is approaching when Con- 
gress will re-establish the currency of the country upon a specie 
basis, and upon such a reliable footing that the present generation 
will see no relapse. Let the advice of a HAMILTON, a GALLATIN, 
a Datias, and a Crawrorp be adhered to, and of every Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from the formation of the government to the 
lamentable year of 1861. 

Mr. SuMNER’s new volume is divided into chapters, viz : I.—His- 
tory of the early American Currency. II.—Legal-tender Issues of 
1751. I11.—Continental Paper Money. IV.—First Bank of the 
Unitep States. V.—Second Bank of the Unirep Srares. VI. 
The crises of 1819 and 1825. VII.—Bank expansion of 1833- 
1840. VIII.—The Crisis of 1837-1838. IX.—The Crisis of 1857. 
X.—The Paper Money of 1861-1871. The Appendix contains 
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valuable details, not hitherto published in the Unirep SraTes, on 
the Bank-Restriction Act of 1795, and also a copy of the cele- 
brated Bullion Report of 1810. 


Those who wish to possess themselves with a true history of 
the crises of the present century, will find in Mr. SuMNER’s 
volume, a resume of the facts relating to the paper-money sys- 
tem of ENGLAND and the Unirep Srares during the early por- 
tions of the century, followed by ample details as to the crises of 
1819, 1825, 1837, 1847, 1857 and 1861, when the merchants and 
bankers of both countries were sadly distressed. 


The Crisis of 1857. 

Of this the author says: 

In the inquiries which were made as to the causes of the 
crisis, the state of the currency was generally recognized as the 
root of the trouble. The over-trading, over-importation, stock 
speculation, extravagance, etc., were generally ascribed to this, 
but there were some who found other causes for the crisis. 

In general, however, the fact was recognized that the great 
means of keeping the business of the country sound, so far as 
anything can control haste for riches, is to keep the currency 
sound, and that the only way to keep the currency sound is to 
have it actively and actually converted into coin. 


The Financial Errors of 1861-1862. 


Such was the situation when Congress met in December, 1861. 
Never did any man have such an opportunity to win immor- 
tality as a financier as was now offered to Mr. Cuase. The situa- 
tion had at this moment few difficulties. The people were less 
sanguine that the war would be short than they had been in the 
previous summer. They had contracted their expenses to the low- 
est point, and production was reduced to the necessary supply for 
consumption. They held their disengaged capital ready to the 
demand of the government, if it should act with promptness and 
decision, and support its own credit. Nor was it the capital 
of the country alone which was available. War taxes must and 
always do trench upon income. It was the active productive 
power of the nation, which might be turned to war-making, which 
was the great resource. The nation was not only willing to be 
taxed, but itself understood generally that only when it was being 
taxed could it give full credit to its own paper promises. The 
Congress, moreover, was ready to give to the Secretary all he 
asked. If he had been the minister of the Czar he could not 
have disposed more absolutely of the National resources. All that 
was needed was a firm, clear, bold policy, showing that he under- 
stood himself and the situation. 


The treasury report presented no such policy. It did not take 
the lead at all. It discussed government paper disparagingly, sug- 
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gested a National banking system tentatively. It only showed 
that the nation was drifting into financial embarrassments for want 
of a policy. The real financial question of the day was: whether 
we should carry on the war on specie currency, low prices and 
small imports, or on paper issues, high prices, and heavy imports. 
The alternative was not understood because no one distinctly con- 
templated the latter course, but it was sure to be the result of 
drifting under no policy. 


Legal-Tender Act. 


The embarrassments of the government becoming greater and 
greater, the bill for an issue of legal-tender notes was hastily pre- 
pared and offered in the House. Mr. E. G. SpauLDING, of Buffalo,* 
claims to have been the author of this act, and no counter claim- - 
ant has ever arisen. The act was earnestly opposed by some of 
the oldest and best members of both houses, but it was pressed as 
“necessary,” and forced through with the energy and decision, 
which, earlier in the session so much needed to be exerted in 
another direction. So far as I know, Mr. OwEN Lovejoy is the 
only man who is on record as having put his finger on the irre- 
deemable bank notes as the greatest evil in the situation. The 
bill was signed on the 25th February, 1862. 


This act was passed, as the debate shows, as a temporary war 
measure. On the part of its advocates, Mr. THADDEUS STEVENS at 
the head, it was urged and probably believed, that the legal-tender 
clause would prevent depreciation and give credit to the notes. 


PELATIAH WEBSTER wrote in 1791: “The fatal error, that the 
credit and currency of the continental money could be kept up and 
supported by acts of compulsion, entered so deep into the minds of 
Congress, and of all departments of administration through the 
States, that no considerations of justice, religion, or policy, or 
even experience of its utter inefficacy, could eradicate it. It 
seemed to Le a kind of obstinate delirium, totally deaf to-every 
argument drawn from justice and right, from its natural tendency 
and mischief, from common sense, and even common safety. 
This ruinous principle was continued in practice for five successive 
years, and appeared in all shapes and forms, %@. ¢., in tender acts, 
in limitation of prices, in awful and threatening declarations, in 
penal laws with dreadful and ruinous punishments, and in every 
other way that could be devised, and all executed with a re- 
lentless severity, by the highest authorities then in being, viz., by 
Congress, by assemblies and conventions of the States, by com- 
mittees of inspection (whose powers in those days were nearly 
sovereign), and even by military force; and though men of all de- 
scriptions stood trembling before this monster of force, without 
daring to lift a hand against it, during all this period, yet its 
unrestrained energy proved ever ineffectual to its purposes, but in 
every instance increased the evils it was designed to remedy, and 

Financial History of the War. 
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destroyed the benefits it was intended to promote. At best its ut- 
most effect was like that of water sprinkled on a blacksmith’s 
forge, which, indeed, deadens the flame for a moment, but never 
fails to increase the heat and force of the internal fire. Many 
thousand families of full and easy fortune were ruined by these 
fatal measures, and lie in ruins to this day, without the least 
benefit to the country or to the great and noble cause in which 
we were then engaged.” 

One immediate effect of the Legal-Tender Act was to destroy 
our credit abroad. Stocks were sent home for sale, and as BaGE- 
HOT shows,* Lombard street was closed to a nation which had 
adopted legal-tender paper money. No sales of bonds could be 
made in ENGLAND until the war closed, and the amount of legal 
tender to be issued was finally fixed by facts. The loans at 
home were scarcely more successful. Much was said in Congress 
about the disgrace of “shinning” through Wall street to borrow 
money for National use, and a foolish pride of seeing the bonds 
‘quoted at par, led to such restrictions on the Secretary that he 
was obliged to resort to the most disadvantageous transactions 
with lenders, and to continue paper issues until a six-per-cent. 
bond sold at par indeed, but for a currency worth from 60 to 
70 cents on the dollar. The notes he paid out to government 
creditors were accumulated in banks, and then deposited again in 
the United States Treasury at five per cent. 

By August all specie had disappeared from circulation, and 
postage stamps and private-note issues took its place. 


The contraction of 1865, inaugurated by Secretary McCuLLocu, 
was a wise measure; but Congress unfortunately interfered and 
put a stop to a policy which, if prosecuted to this day, would 
have placed us upon a specie basis. The author says: 

The war being ended, the financial question took this form: 
Shall we withdraw the paper, recover specie, reduce prices, lessen 
imports, and live economically until we have made up the waste 
and toss of war, or shall we keep the paper as money, export all 
our specie which has hitherto been held in anticipation of resump- 
tion, buy foreign goods with it, and go on as if nothing had 
happened ? 

Mr. McCuttocu, who was now Secretary of the Treasury, pro- 
posed to contract the inflated paper, and pursue the former alterna- 
tive. On the 18th of December, 1865, the House voted, 144 to 
6, to authorize a contraction of 10,000,000 in the next six months, 
and of 4,000,000 per month after that. This operation went on 
until January, 1868, but in the meantime the National banks were 
going into operation, being allowed 300,000,000 of circulation, 
150,000,000 apportioned by population, and 150,000,000 by bank- 
ing capital, and their notes more than compensated for the green- 
backs withdrawn. During the year 1867, also, war fears being 


* Preface to the last edition of the Zuglish Constitution. 
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laid aside, speculation had sprung up, and begun to absorb the 
redundant paper. The turning point at which the greenback con- 
traction met the bank note expansion was January, 1868. 

At this juncture outcries were raised against contraction by 
those who were engaged in the movement of expansion, though, 
in regular business, credit was still kept in the narrow bounds 
to which it had been reduced during the war, and the people 
at large, understanding that the Legal-Tender Act was a war 
measure, and expecting in good faith that resumption must follow 
peace, had made ther arrangements accordingly. Congress forbade 
any further contraction, and we turned to the second of the above 
alternatives, which we have since consistently followed. 


The War Measures of Paper Money. 


During the crisis greenbacks were hoarded, which was thought 
to prove “how good they were.” If the currency consisted of 
clam-shells, and a crisis should come, in which it was to be feared 
that clam shells might be scarce, clam shells would be hoarded ; 
much more if there was fear that the next currency might be 
pebbles. 

Studying these facts in the light of the previous history, we 
perceive that the annual pressure, in the autumn, increasing in 
force from year to year, was a premonition of the effect which 
must be apprehended whenever the expansion of credit and prices 
should have absorbed the entire redundancy of the currency. We 
have seen in the history of the Massachusetts colony that each 
new issue was followed in a few years by a new crisis, and an 
outcry about hard times and scarce money. The law which 
governs this is apparent. The rise of prices and multiplication of 
credit operations will go on to absorb any amount of currency 
whatever. If then, the amount be fixed, expansion must come 
up to and press against this fixed barrier. This pressure will be- 
come apparent, first at that season of the year at which the normal 
requirement is greatest. At that time there will be great distress 
occasioned by the need of withdrawing currency from the use in 
which it is engaged. As it cannot be imported, and the law 
forbids its increase, there is no relief. It must be withdrawn, and 
the consequences must be endured. ‘Then it is said that the cur- 
rency is not elastic, and schemes are invented for making it so; 
but no device whatever can make it elastic. An elastic body is 
one which will both expand and contract but a paper currency 
never contracts itself. Any device which has elasticity for its ob- 
ject will have expansion for its effect. 

If, now, any one is disposed to believe that there are any cir- 
cumstances in this country, which are so different from those of 
other countries, that inferences from the history of the latter are 
of no value for the former, here is the history of the currency 
of this country, briefly and cursorily presented, but sufficiently to 
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show how, from the very outset our industrial development has 
been crippled by bad arrangements in this respect. English wri- 
ters have lately given up the discussion of currency questions, 
and have taken the tone of passing by people who _ bother 
their heads about this subject as “possessed.” The same tone 
has been borrowed here by a certain school which imports its 
fone even more than its ideas. No one knows what a sick and 
weary subject paper money is unless he has made it a specialty. 
I have stated below,* in its more proper connection, the distinc- 
tion which is here to be observed; when the currency is sound 
it takes care of itself, and other considerations of far higher scien- 
tific character come in to require attention; when the currency is 
redundant, irredeemable paper, it floats everything and becomes a 
prime consideration. The English are fortunate in having ex- 
perience only of a sound currency and being able to make light of 
evils they do not know, although they must yet again take up the 
subject, for, that the Bank Act of 1844 is not a scientific settle- 
ment of the currency question, is proved by the fact that it could 
not be imitated by any other nation. 


For us the currency question is of the first importance, and we 
cannot solve it nor escape it by ignoring it. We have got to face 
it, and work through it, and the best way to begin is not by 
wrangling about speculative opinions as to untried schemes, but to 
go back to history, and try to get hold of some firmly established 
principles, from which we can proceed with some confidence and a 
certain unanimity. 


We often boast of the resources of our country, but we did not 
make the country. What ground is there for boasting here? 
The question for us is: What have we made of it? No one 
can justly appreciate the natural resources of this country until, by 
studying the deleterious effects of bad currency and bad _ taxa- 
tion, he has formed some conception of how much, since the first 
settlers came here, has been wasted and lost. 


It is curious at this day to recur to the financial events of 
the European war with NapoLeon, when paper money was again 
the stumbling block. 

Lord GRENVILLE said that, “having considered this restriction 
as one of the greatest calamities under which this suffering country 
had labored ; having frequently had occasion to lament and deplore 
the part which he had himself taken on its original proposition in 
prolonging it for the term of the then existing war .. . he could 
not help expressing his joy and satisfaction that the country was 
at last arrived at that period in which it could look forward with 
certainty to the repeal of this injudicious and unfortunate measure.” 
He declared that an irredeemable paper currency was, under any 
circumstances, a greater evil than good; that “he hoped it would 
be recorded of him, as his decided conviction, that in proportion 
to the danger under which the country labored, he would almost 

* Page 253. 
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say, in proportion to the extent of that danger, was the impolicy 
and desperate madness of such a measure as they were now 
considering how to rescind. . . . He could show how the 
miseries of 1816 followed on the issues of the preceding year; he 
could show how the excessive issues of country paper, which could 
not maintain itself like bank paper by legislative enactment, led 
to a fearful depreciation, and without any fault of individuals, by 
the mere force of the system, involved the whole kingdom in 
one general desolation. Not only its trade and commerce, but its 
agriculture, its landed interest, even classes the most remote from 
connection with, or even knowledge of, the paper system, found 
themselves suddenly consigned to total and inexplicable ruin. If 
their lordships, could see at their bar, not merely’ the victims of 
commercial failure, but those numerous persons of all ages, sexes, 
and classes, who had unconsciously suffered even without under- 
standing how or whence the evil fell upon them, such a spectacle 
would fill their lordships with horror; and he sincerely believed that 
not only would no voice be raised for the maintenance of such a 
system in commerce, but not even in war.” 


The proposition was advocated by Mr. Huskisson, who said 
that “a permanent state of cash payments and a circulation of 
one and two-pound notes could not co-exist.” He urged that 
specie was the poor man’s currency, and that, while there were 
no small notes, commercial crises might sweep over the mercan- 
tile community, but could not affect the laboring classes. 


Mr. Grant said, that “in every wise system of currency it was 
a primary element that paper should be convertible at pleasure 
into a metallic currency, and that all small payments and the 
great bulk of the circulation should be in gold.” 


Alderman Heycate said, that the country bankers would be 
forced to withdraw their small notes within three years, which 
would bring ruin. He said that the act of 1819 was intended to 
bring back the old standard, but that it had raised that standard. 
The proof was that the coins were exported on account of their 
“fineness and beauty.” 

Mr. Atrwoop propounded a new law of the distribution of the 
precious metals: “The share of the precious metals which any 
country, rich or poor, could maintain, if there was any truth in 
experience, would be in the proportion of about half an ounce of 
gold against a quarter [8 bushels] of wheat, which gave 4os. or 
50s. a quarter of this money, and no more.” 

Thus the opposition ran over the whole history of the Restric- 
tion and the whole theory of money, but the question was, 
whether, having a convertible currency, they should have in it 
notes under J 5. 

Mr. CanninG said: “If, on the present occasion, I am for 
withdrawing, within a limited time, the one-pound note from cir- 
culation, it is not from the mere love of theory, but because I 
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have seen it practically proved in the experience of years, which 
have elapsed since the Bullion Committee sat, that the circulation 
of the small notes cannot co-exist with a metallic currency.” 


_ “It is vain to think of introducing gold amidst the overwhelm- 
ing spread of small paper circulation. The small paper chokes up 
all the ordinary channels of circulation, so that the gold, though 
issued from the bank, cannot flow into them, but is returned to 
the source from which it came.” 


The Bullion Report. 


The following extracts from the Bullion Report of 1810, should 
be fully considered by the legislators of 1874: 


Your Committee therefore, having very anxiously and deliber- 
ately considered this subject, report it to the House as their 
opinion, that the system of the circulating medium of this country 
ought to be brought back, with as much speed as is compatible 
with a wise and necessary caution, to the original principle of 
cash payments at the option of the holder of bank paper. 


Your Committee have understood that remedies, or palliatives, 
of a different nature, have been projected; such as, a compulsory 
limitation of the amount of bank advances and discounts, during 
the continuance of the suspension; or, a compulsory limitation, 
during the same period, of the rate of bank profits and dividends, 
by carrying the surplus of profits above that rate to the public 
account. But, in the judgment of your Committee, such indirect 


schemes, for palliating the possible evils resulting from the sus- 
pension of cash payments, would prove wholly inadequate for 
that purpose, because the necessary proportion could never be 
adjusted, and if once fixed, might aggravate very much the incon- 
veniences of a temporary pressure; and even if their efficacy 
could be made to appear, they would be objectionable as a most 
hurtful and improper interference with the rights of commercial 
property. 

According to the best judgment your Committee has been en- 
abled to form, no sufficient remedy for the present, or security for 
the future, can be pointed out, except the repeal of the law which 
suspends the cash payments of the BANK oF ENGLAND. 

In effecting so important a change, your Committee are of 
opinion that some difficulties must be encountered, and that there 
are some contingent dangers to the bank, against which it ought 
most carefully, and strongly to be guarded. But all those may be 
effectually provided for, by entrusting to the discretion of the bank 
itself the charge of conducting and completing the operation, and 
by allowing to the bank so ample a period of time for conducting 
it, as will be more than sufficient to effect its completion. To the 
discretion, experience, and integrity of the directors of the bank, 
your Committee believe that Parliament may safely entrust the 
charge of effecting that which Parliament may, in its wisdom, de- 
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termine upon as necessary to be effected; and that the directors 
of that great institution, far from making themselves a party with 
those who have a temporary interest in spreading alarm, will take 
a much longer view of the permanent interests of the bank, as 
indissolubly blended with those of the public. The particular 
mode of gradually effecting the resumption of cash payments 
ought therefore, in the opinion of your Committee, to be left in a 
great measure to the discretion of the bank, and Parliament ought 
to do little more than to fix definitely the time at which cash 
payments are to become, as before, compulsory. The period 
allowed ought to be ample, in order ‘that the bank directors may 
feel their way, and that, having a constant watch upon the vary- 
ing circumstances that ought to guide them, and availing them- 
selves only of favorable circumstances, they may tread back their 
steps slowly, and may preserve both the course of their own 
affairs as a company, and that of public and commercial credit, 
not only safe, but unembarrassed. 


THE BANKS OF CANADA. 


The last official return of the banks of Ontario and Quebec is 


as follows: 


Capital authorized 


Capital paid up 


Circulation 


February 28. 
$ 62,066,666 
53,834,656 


$ 25,668,950 


Government deposits ..........------ 10,078,915 


Public deposits on demand 
Public deposits at notice 


29,621,792 
24,526,408 


Due other banks in Canada ......---- 2,179,279 


Due banks not in Canada 
WUNNOE sicktcadossaneas 


Specie 
Provincial notes 


7:490;251 


sale hasamelic 155,528 


$ 99,721,118 


$ 6,557,664 
8,719,805 


Notes and checks of other banks-.-... 4,267,339 


Due from other banks in Canada. .... 
Due from banks not in Canada... .- 


2,209,309 
ne 9,911,087 


Available Assets. ....0.06.<.0-<: $ 31,865,259 


Government stock 

Loans to Government 
Loans to Corporations 
BER nic cenansineds a 


Real estate 
Bank premises 


RE SUN ose cre dowd Sins cceaone 


1,174,428 
109,329 
3,097,946 


paalewemeaei 122,807,493 


491,818 
2,292,753 
1,409,901 


$ 163,303,927 


March 31. 
- $63,066,666 
54,268,940 


$ 25,028,268 
10,451,359 
29,705,759 
24,371,962 

1,995,159 
7,408,008 


36,923 


$99,077,498 


$ 5,988,903 
8,520,357 
4,282,935 
2,460,255 
8,844,403 


$ 30,196,853 


1,174,428 
37,813 
2,989,276 
124,740,400 
482,603 
2,302,744 
1,295,872 


$ 163,119,989 
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NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


February, 1874. 


Abstract of reports made to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
showing the condition of the National banks of the city of New 
York and of the UNITED States, at the close of business on 
Friday, the 27th day of February, 1874. 


City of 
New York. 
48 banks. 


$ 69,235,000 
21,937,708 
11,462,26' 
27,085,342 

122,335 
177,657 
163,184,295 
423,716 
40,057 
78,834,937 
25,824,395 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits 

National bank notes outstand’g 
State bank notes outstanding... 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits 

U. S. deposits 

U. S. disbursing officers 

Due to National banks 

Due to State banks & bankers. 
Notes and bills re-discounted.- . 
Bills payable 


Aggregate Liabilities .. $ 398,328,207 
RESOURCES. 


$ 202,058,582 
83,175 
33:033,100 
650,000 
5,143,850 
5,256,788 


Loans and discounts 
RNGNINEIES saccasdadacecamaae 
U. S. bonds to secure circulat’n 
U. S. bonds to secure deposits 
U. S. bonds on hand 

Other stocks,bonds,&mortgages 
Redeeming and reserve agents 
Due from other National banks 
Due from State banks &bankers 
Real estate, furniture, & fixtures 
Current expenses ........ 
Premiums paid ....-.-.. 
Checks and other cash items -. 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Bills of other National banks... 
Bills of State banks 

Fractional currency 

Specie on hand 

Legal-tender notes........-.. 
U.S.certif. for legal-tender notes 


10,194,087 
1,901,120 
8,504,600 
1,134,561 
1,647,482 
1,546,693 

46,387,021 
4,204,830 

2,340 
271,970 

24,686,466 

26,646,542 

23,875,000 


Aggregate Resources.... $ 398,328,207 


All others. 
1,927 banks. 


. $421,624,901 
101,559,042 
38,774,651 
312,517,013 
956,15 
1,113,39 
432,166,039 
6,853,243 
4,994,567 
59,600,451 
22,287,828 
3,448,828 
4,275,008 


$ 1,410,172,322 


- $ 692,003,116 
3414,726 
355,781,000 
13,950,200 
5,899,550 
20,048,948 
101,502,361 
26,429,914 
9,595,591 
27,539,141 
5,931,714 
7,076,146 
8,723,262 
16,381,098 
15,767,506 
28,575 
2,037,949 
8,679,404 
76,071,021 
13,360,000 


$ 1,410,172,322 


Totals, U.S. 
1,975 banks. 


- $490,859,901 
123,497,347 
. 50,236,919 
: 339,602,955 
1,078,98: 
1,291,055 
595»3509,334 
7,276,959 
,034,624 
138,435,388 
48,112,223 
3,448,828 
4,275,008 


$ 1,808,500,529 


- $ 894,061,698 
- 3,797,901 
- 389,614,700 
- 14,600,200 
11,043,400 
25,305,736 
101,502,361 
36,624,001 
11,496,711 
36,043,741 
7,010,275 
8,723,628 
10,269,955 
62,768,119 
19,972,336 
39,915 
2,309,919 
33,365,870 
102,717,563 
37,235,000 


$ 1,808,500,529 
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NEW YORK BANK DIVIDENDS. 
With the capital and surplus profits of each, March, 1874. 


—— Dividends. —~ 
May, Nov., May, Net Profits. 
Name. Capital. 1873. 1873. 1874. March, 1874. 
American Exchange Nat. Bank. $5,000,000 .. a Se -- $1,435,800 
Union National Bank =r - = ae 949,200 
National City Bank a - 0... -- 1,445,800 
Gallatin National Bank - — ae 726,600 
Mercantile National Bank a ee = 386,600 
Nassau Bank t ‘ =) eo. i 126,500 
Fulton National Bank 600 rs << Wee ee 562,700 
Pacific Bank t -- a! - 373,700 
Chemical National Bank oa = age -- 3,085,700 


Totals, May, 1874 $ 12,322,700 $ 9,092,600 


Average capital to each bank, $1,369,189. Ratio of gross 
profits to gross capital, nearly seventy-four per cent. 


PHILADELPHIA BANK DIVIDENDS. 
May and November, 1873, and May, 1874. 


Dividends. ———— 

ame of Bank. Capital. May, Nov., May, Surplus, 
1873. 1873. 1874, May, 1874. 
$500,000 
750,000 
200,000 
500,000 
60,000 
217,641 
200,000 
400,000 
500,000 
110,000 
200,000 
100,000 
260,000 
229,088 
1,849 
100,000 
90,000 
60,000 
150,000 
150,000 
50,000 
31,000 
100,000 
500,000 


32,896 


Farmers & Mech. N. B.. $2,000,000 
Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 1,500,000 
Manufacturers’ Nat. B’k 1,000,000 
Girard National Bank.. 1,000,000 
National B’k of Republic 1,000,000 
Commercial Nat. Bank. 810,000 
Mechanics’ Nat. Bank... 800,000 
Central National Bank - 750,000 
N. B. Northern Liberties 500,000 
Penn National Bank . -. 500,000 
Corn Exchange Nat. B’k 500,000 
Western National Bank. 400,000 
City National Bank .... 400,000 
Consolidation Nat. Bank 300,000 
Commonwealth Nat. B’k 300,000 
Union National Bank .. 300,000 
Second National Bank... 300,000 
Third National Bank. .- 300,000 
Southwark Nat. Bank-. 250,000 
Kensington Nat. Bank - 250,000 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 250,000 
Seventh National Bank. 250,000 
Spring Garden Bank ---. 250,000 
Germantown Nat. Bank 200,000 
Tradesmen’s Nat. Bank 200,000 
Bank of America 170,000 
Sixth National Bank -.. 150,000 
People’s Bank 100,000 
West Philadelphia Bank 100,000 


x 
w 
iN 


— 
_ 
a 


= 
_ 


iN 


POUR SC OUWA AHUUUW DAW OM CUM ARUUH 


PANW SO AUWA DOUUUN DANADOU ouw onauH 


5 
7 
4 
6 
3 
5 
6 
e 
re) 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
3 
5 
: 
6 
4 
5 
7 
re) 
4 
5 
6 
3 
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COMMERCIAL FAILURES OF 1873. 


From the Annual Circular of Dun, Bartow & Co., 335 Broadway. 


———1871.— “~~ = 1872.— ~ 1873.- “ 
States. No. of Am’ tof No. of Am’tof No. of Amt of 
Failures, Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. 


Alabama 26 . $525,000 - 75 . $1,501,000 . 52 . $1,337,000 
Arkansas . 95,000 . 20. 257,000 . 17 .« 307,000 
California 89 - 4,279,000 . 80 . 2,434,000 - 70 . . 1,500,000 
Colorado —. — ae 147,000 . — 
Connecticut .-.. 77 - 3,915,000 . 70 . 2,370,000 . 104 1,452,000 
Delaware II. 208,000 . 20 . 189,000 31 663,000 
District of Col. . 9 « 158000 . 8 . 59,000 . 13 - 240,000 
Florida , a E000 . 15 . 179,000 10. 258,000 
Georgin........ 42 964,000 . 73 . 1,293,000 67 - 2,113,000 
Illinois 172 . 5,820,000 . 185 . 11,470,000 - 329 - 7,109,000 
Indiana 60 . 860,000 . 80. 991,000 - 134 . 2,260,000 
69 - 797,000 . QI . 876,000 - 141 - 1,917,000 
-— . 790,000 . go - 860,000 - 94 821,000 
Kentucky 80 1,163,000 . 99 2,059,000 125 2,287,000 
Louisiana 45 - 2,437,000 . 85 . 3,100,000 . 74 2,831,000 
81. 1,420,000 . 90 . 1,072,000 . 80 . 752,000 
Maryland 61 . 1,194,000 . 75 - 5,045,000 . 63 - 1,229,000 
Massachusetts.. 210 . 8,241,000 . 353 - 25,374,000 - 309 . 11,224,000 
Michigan 125 . 1,521,000 . 175 . 2,720,000 . 248 3,917,000 
Minnesota a 471,000 . 43 . 407,000 . 61 . -914,000 
Mississippi -.-. 30 - 355,000 ot 5. 591,000 - 79 . 909,000 
Missouri 99 - 1,995,000 . 175 - 2,670,000 . 188 . 5,817,000 
Nebraska a. | 6 GOO... 687 201,000 . 22 . 311,000 
New Hampshire 21 . ¥29,000 . 37 .« 447,000 . 27 , 513,000 
New Jersey .... 72 - 597,000 . 126 . 2,036,000 . - 2,482,000 
321 - 9,051,000 . 423 . 8,417,000 . 13,721,000 
New York City. 324 ~ 20,740,000 . 385 . 20,084,000 . 92,635,000 
North Carolina. 35 - 390,000 . 30 . 282,000 . ‘ 672,000 
Ohio 189 . 4,077,000 . 226 _ 6,569,000 . 11,320,000 
Pennsylvania... 357 - 7,110,000 . 445 -. 9,422,000 . - 31,445,000 
Rhode Island... 21 303,000 . 40 . 1,179,000 . - 15,259,000 
South Carolina... 30 . 801,000 . 40 . 801,000 . - 1,927,000 
Tennessee aa. 369,000 . 56 . 1,438,000 - - 1,636,000 
fees 38 . 673,000 . 95 . 860,000 . . 1,754,000 
—. —. ae 105,000 .- it 
Vermont ae 5s 282,000 . 30 . 229,000 ‘ 350,000 
Virginia &W.V. 76 . 1,722,000 . 103 . 1,635,000 . - 2,188,000 
Wisconsin é 386,000 . 66 . 1,127,000 - 1,574,000 


- 2,915 $85,252,000 4,069 $ 121,056,000 $ 228,499,000 


The increase of over 25 per cent. in the number of failures, as compared 
with those of 1872, is less startling than the prodigious amount of indebted- 
ness represented. It is by such a record as this that the disastrous effects of 
the panic of last fall are shown. 





The Usury Laws of New York. 


THE USURY LAWS OF NEW YORK. 


CASE BEFORE THE SUPREME Court OF N. Y., ONONDAGA CIRCUIT, 
May, 1873. 


The Farmers’ Bank of Fayetteville, N. Y., v. Mark Hale and 
Hezekiah Cass. 


A jury trial having been waived and the facts agreed upon, the 
stipulation containing the same was read in evidence. The plaint- 
iff is an association organized under the general law, passed in 
1838 to authorize the business of banking, and the amendments 
thereof. It is admitted that the plaintiff took, and the defendant 
Hate [the maker] paid, $13.50 in addition to seven per cent. inter- 
est upon the note stated in the complaint, which note bears date, 
October 18, 1872, and is for $1,350, payable at the - FARMERS’ 
BANK OF FAYETTEVILLE; and is endorsed by the defendant Cass. 


L. C. GaRDNER for plaintiff; Lyman & James for defendants. 


Opinion by Harpin, J.—The conceded facts present for deter- 
mination the single question involved in this action. Does the 
charge and payment of $ 13,50 in excess of seven per cent., as a 
condition of the discount of the note mentioned in the complaint, 
render the note absolutely void in the hands of the plaintiff, 
or does it work a forfeiture of the entire interest which the note 
carries with it ? 


To determine this question it is necessary to give a construction 
to chapter 163 of the laws of this State, passed April 9, 1870. 

No judicial construction of the statute was cited on the argu- 
ment of this case. 


But it is claimed in behalf of the defendants, that the decision 
made by the Court of Appeals in First NATIONAL BANK OF 
WHITEHALL v. Lams, 50 WV. Y. Reports, gs, holding that no 
privilege or immunity from the usury laws of the State is con- 
ferred upon National banks by the Act of Congress of 1864, and 
a contract for a loan made in this State with one of these organi- 
zations by which it reserves a greater rate of interest than seven 
per cent., is void, places these institutions upon: an equality with 
individuals, and subject to the general statute of this State in re- 
spect to usury: that State associations, like the plaintiff here, are 
on an equality with National banks organized under the act of 
Congress. 
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Such construction of chapter 163 gives but little effect to its 
provisions. Some of its provisions would be wholly without effect 
or significance. It is a cardinal rule to be observed in the con- 
struction of a statute, that full effect and force should be given to 
all its provisions if possible-—13 Wisconsin R., 57. 

The first section in express terms confers authority upon such 
associations “to take, receive, reserve, and charge on every loan 
or discount made, or upon any note, bill of exchange, or other 
evidence of debt, interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, 
and such interest may be taken in advance.” It also expressly 
limits the forfeiture, in case the violation of the authority confer- 
red shall take place. 

It expressly declares that the “knowingly taking a rate of in- 
terest greater than aforesaid, shall be held and adjudged a forfeit- 
ure of the entire interest, which the note or other evidence of 
debt carries with it, or which has been agreed to be paid thereon.” 
It therefore appears that the statute has declared and limited the 
consequences of taking a rate greater than aforesaid. 


That such is the limitation of the forfeiture contained in the act 
of Congress, is assumed by RapPELLo, J., in delivering the opinion 
of the Court, in Bank v. Lamp, supra. The same words are used 
in the statute now under consideration, and the assumption of the 
Court, in respect to the extent of the forfeiture, is therefore appli- 
cable and controlling here. 

It must therefore be assumed that the first section confers upon 
the State associations the right to reserve seven per cent. interest, 
and limits and defines the forfeiture, in case a “ greater rate is 
received.” 

This conclusion is strengthened by the subsequent provisions in 
section two, in respect to repeal of other statutes. It declares 
“and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
hereof are hereby repealed.” 

The provision of the general law declaring void all contracts, 
when a greater rate than seven per cent is reserved, manifestly is 
inconsistent with the provisions of the first section above quoted. 

It therefore, in express terms, is repealed guo ad the associations 
organized, like the plaintiff, under the act of 1838. 

So far as the language already adverted to, of the first section, 
its true intent and meaning are clear and definite, and privileges 
and immunities inconsistent with the provisions of the general law 
are conferred upon State associations, absolutely and without re- 
striction or qualification in respect to any other class or kind of 
institutions. 

Following the power or authority given as aforesaid, and the 
forfeiture declared in case of any violation thereof knowingly, it 
is provided that (1) “in case a greater rate of interest has been 
paid, the person or persons paying the same, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, may recover back twice the amount of the interest thus 
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paid from the associations taking or reserving the same; provided 
that such action is commenced within two years from the time the 
excess of interest is taken.” 


(2.) But the purchase, discount or sale of a bona fide bill of 
exchange, note or other evidence of debt, payable at another place 
than the place of such purchase, discount or sale, at not more than 
the current rate of exchange for collecting the same, in addition 
to the interest, shall not be considered as taking or receiving a 
greater rate of interest than seven per cent. per annum. 


These two particulars are found in the 3oth section of the act 
of Congress. ‘They are now in some respects in the statutory 
laws of this State. Before the legislature passed this enactment, 
the borrower could maintain an action to recover the excess paid 
if his action was commenced within one year, and his right to 
recover terminated at the end of one year.—1 &. S. § 3; PALEN 
v. JOHNSON, 50 WV. Y. #., 49. 


The second particular being the same in respect to the pur- 
chase, discount, or sale of a bona fide bill of exchange, is a new 
permissive statutory provision, though it has been declared judici- 
ally that such purchase or discount was not usurious under the 
general statutes of the State in respect to usury-—LeEEs BANK v. 
HowsripcE, 19 WV. Y., 135. 


This provision declared permissible just what the decisions had 
held was not prohibited. 


Following the words given in the two particulars already 
quoted, assimilating the privileges of the two classes of institutions, 
are found in the second section of the State act these words: “ It 
is hereby declared that the true intent and meaning of this act is 
to place the banking associations organized and doing business 
as aforesaid, on an equality, in the particulars in this act referred 
to, with the National banks organized under the act of Congress 
entitled,” &c. 

In giving effect to these words of section two, it must be borne 
in mind that it has been judicially determined by the highest court 
in this State, that the act of Congress, limiting the forfeiture to 
the interest has reference to the bank organized under the act in 
those States and Territories where no rate is fixed by law; in 
other words, that certain National banks are, by the act of Con- 
gress, authorized to charge seven per cent., and if they take or 
reserve more, the forfeiture is limited to such excessive interest, or 
twice that amount if sued for within two years. Would it not 
be more reasonable to suppose the legislature, after conferring, 
as before shown, in express terms, upon State institutions the 
power to receive seven per cent., and that the forfeiture should 
be of the excessive interest in case of the violation, intended 
to place State institutions in that respect, “on an equality with 
the National banks organized under the act of Congress,” that 
were by the act entitled to the same privilege and immuni- 
ties as were expressly conferred by this act, than to suppose that 
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by a declaration of the intent and meaning of the act, the words 
of the first section were to be overthrown, so that no effect could 
be given to their express and clear scope? 

There are no words in the second section restricting the words, 
“the National banks organized under the act of Congress to the 
National banks located in their places of business in this State.” 

A construction which should apply these words so as to refer 
to banks located in States and Territories where there are laws 
upon the subject of usury, would find no more support from the 
words of the act, than would the construction which should apply 
these words to those National banks in States and Territories 
where no rate is fixed by law. 

It having been declared in Bank v. Lams, supra, that two 
classes are referred to in the National act, it may be fairly re- 
garded as an open question in respect to which class reference is 
made in the second section of the act here under consideration. 

A construction is always to be preferred, which shall give full 
significance and effect to all the words of an enactment over one 
which renders nugatory portions of the language employed. /o¢- 
ter’s Dwarres on Statutes, p. 182 and note; Beats v. HALE. 4 
Howard, VU. S., 37. 

“Tf the King’s patent may be good to two intents then it shall 
be taken most beneficially to the King; but if it may be to one 
intent good, and to one intent void, then it should be taken to 
that intent which makes the grant good, and not that which 
makes it void.”—-1 Coke R., 45. 

The same rule applies to statutes—15 ‘ohnson R., 358; 31 
NV. Y., 290; 8 Taunton, 13. 

So, too, a proviso or saving clause which is repugnant to the 
body of the act is void.—27 Fenn. State Reports, 303. 

But suppose it be urged that the legislature assumed that all 
National banks had the privileges and immunities conferred by the 
first section of their enactment in respect to State institutions ; 
then may it not be replied with great force, that acting upon the 
assumption, a legislative construction was given to the act of Con- 
gress, and such construction adopted and incorporated in the legis- 
lative enactment, and made applicable to the State associations ? 

Either view harmonizes the declaration in the second section 
with the antecedent language granting privileges to the State asso- 
ciations, and limiting the forfeiture to the interest in case of a 
violation of its permissive language. 

If the reference in the second section, as to National banks, is 
to that class in States where the rate of interest is regulated, it is 
difficult to find in the same section any words limiting the refer- 
ence to those of that class located in this State, any more than to 
those located in the State of I:tmnots, where the rate of interest 
is ten per cent. by law. 

It is essential to refer the words, “the National banks organized 
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under the act of Congress,” in the second section, to the class 
existing in States and Territories where the rate is not limited, in 
order to give effect to the words limiting the forfeiture to the 
interest, otherwise they would be nugatory. 


It was held in 24 Pickering Reports, 370, that a construction of a 
statute which would lead to absurd consequences should be avoided. 

The first section in clear terms declares that the knowingly 
taking, receiving, reserving, or charging a rate of interest greater 
than the aforesaid (to wit: seven per cent.), shall be held and 
adjudged a forfeiture of the entire interest which the note, bill, 
or other evidence of debt carries with it, or which has been 
agreed to be paid thereon. 


That forfeiture is declared in specific language as to the plaint- 
iff, a State association, and the expression of one forfeiture is, by 
its clear terms, an exclusion of all others—DupLEY v. MAHEWw, 
3 Comstock, 9; 50 WN. Y., 49. 

And as before shown, all acts inconsistent being repealed so far 
as State associations are affected by them, and the repeal being 
absolute guo ad such institutions, it follows that the plaintiff, be- 
ing a State association to which the act of 1870 applies, has, 
upon the admitted facts, forfeited the entire interest which the 
note in suit carries, and $13.50 agreed to be paid thereon in 
excess of seven per cent. per annum, and that the general pro- 
visions of the statutes of this State in respect to usury are repealed 
as to the plaintiff, a State association. 

Judgment ordered for the plaintiff. 


Judgment was affirmed by the General Term of the Fourth De- 
partment, upon the opinion of Judge Harpin at Special Term. 


Law or New York. APRIL g, 1870. 


SECTION 1. Every banking association, organized and doing 
business under and by virtue of the act entitled “An Act to au- 
thorize the business of banking,” passed April eighteen, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight, and the various acts supplementary 
thereto and amendatory thereof, is hereby authorized to take, re- 
ceive, reserve, and charge on every loan or discount made, or 
upon any note, bill of exchange, or other evidence of debt, inter- 
est at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, and such interest 
may be taken in advance, reckoning the days for which the note, 
bill, or other evidence of debt has to run. The knowingly taking, 
receiving, reserving, or charging a rate of interest greater than 
aforesaid shall be held and adjudged a forfeiture of the entire in- 
terest which the note, bill, or other evidence of debt carries with 
it, or which has been agreed to be paid thereon; and in case a 
greater rate of interest has been paid, the person or persons pay- 
ing the same, or their legal representatives, may recover back twice 
the amount of the interest thus paid, from the association taking 
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or receiving the same; provided that such action is commenced 
within two years from the time the said excess of interest is 
taken. But the purchase, discount, or sale of a bona fide bill of 
exchange, note, or other evidence of debt, payable at another 
place than the place of such purchase, discount or sale, at not 
more than the current rate of exchange for sight drafts, or a rea- 
sonable charge for collecting the same, in addition to the interest, 
shall not be considered as taking or receiving a greater rate of 
interest than seven per cent. per annum. 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared that the true intent and meaning 
of this act is to place the banking associations organized and do- 
ing business as aforesaid on an equality in the particulars in this 
act referred to, with the National banks organized under the act 
of Congress entitled “An Act to provide a National currency, se- 
cured by a pledge of United States bonds, and to provide for the 
circulation and redemption thereof,” approved July third, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four; and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
with the provisions hereof are hereby repealed. 


Sec. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


NATIONAL BaNK AcT. SECTION XXX. 


Sec. 30. And be it further enacted, That every association may 
take, receive, reserve, and charge on any loan or discount made, 
or upon any note, bill of exchange, or other evidences of debt, 
interest at the rate allowed by the laws of the State or Territory 
where the bank is located, and no more, except that where by the 
laws of any State a different rate is limited for banks of issue or- 
ganized under State laws, the rate so limited shall be allowed for 
associations organized in any such State under this act. And 
when no rate is fixed by the laws of the State or Territory, the 
bank may take, receive, reserve, or charge a rate not exceeding 
seven per centum, and such interest may be taken in. advance, 
reckoning the days for which the note, bill, or other evidence of 
debt has to run. And the knowingly taking, receiving, reserving, 
or charging a rate of interest greater than aforesaid shall be held 
and adjudged a forfeiture of the entire interest which the note, 
bill, or other evidence of debt carries with it, or which has been 
agreed to be paid thereon. And in case a greater rate of interest 
has been paid, the person or persons paying the same, or their 
legal representatives, may recover back, in any action of debt, 
twice the amount of the interest thus paid from the association 
taking or receiving the same: Provided, That such action is com- 
menced within two years from the time the usurious transaction 
occurred. But the purchase, discount, or sale of a bona fide bill 
of exchange, payable at another place than the place of such pur- 
chase, discount, or sale, at not more than the current rate of ex- 
change for sight drafts in addition to the interest, shall not be 
considered as taking or receiving a greater rate of interest. 





Certification of Raised Checks. 


THE CERTIFICATION OF RAISED CHECKS. 
Supreme Court of the United States, October Term, 1873. 


Espy, HemeLBacn & Co., plaintiffs in error, v. THE First 
NATIONAL BANK OF CINCINNATI. 


A check drawn by S. & M. on the bank for $ 26. 50, in 
favor of H., was raised to $3,920, and the payee’s named 
changed to E. H. & Co., and offered to the latter by a stranger 
m payment for bonds and gold purchased by him. E. H. & Co. 
sent the check for information to the bank, whose teller replied 
“it is good,” or “it is all right.” In a suit brought by the bank 
against E. H. & Co. a judgment was given for plaintiff. On 
error to this court it was held: 


- That where money is paid on a raised check by mistake, 
vltien party being in fault, the general rule is that it may be 
recovered back as paid without consideration. 

2. But that, if either party has been guilty of negligence or 
carelessness by which the other has been injured, the negligent 


party must bear the loss. 

3. That where a party to whom such a check is offered sends 
it to the bank on which it is drawn for information, the law pre- 
sumes that the bank has knowledge of the drawer’s signature, and 
of the state of his account, and it is responsible for what may be 
7 on these points. 

That unless there is something in the terms in which informa- 
om is asked that points the attention of the bank officer beyond 
these two matters, his response that the check is good will be 
limited to them, and will not extend to the genuineness of the 
filling-in of the check as to payee or amount. 

5. Query: Would the indorsement of the word “good,” with the 
officer’s initials, under such circumstances, make the bank | liable 


funds to meet the check as certified ? 

6. Where a check is certified for the purpose (known to the 
bank) of giving it credit for negotiation or circulation, to be used 
as money, and it so passed into the hands of third persons, the 
bank would be bound, though the case might be otherwise, when 
it was only certified to give the party presenting it assurance that 
it was good for his own satisfaction in taking it. 

7. But it is clear that a verbal reply that a check is good, 
given for the information of the party about to receive it, extends 
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only to matters of which the bank had knowledge, or is presumed 
to have by the law, unless he is told that more extended informa- 
tion is expected or asked for as to the validity of the check. 


In error to the Circuit Court of the Unirep Srates for the 
Southern District of Ouxto. 

Mr. Justice MILLER delivered the opinion of the court. 

STaLL & MEYER, customers and depositors with the First Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF CINCINNATI, made their check on that bank for 
the sum of $26.50, payable to the order of Mrs. E. Hart, and 
delivered it to a stranger to all the parties to the transaction, out 
of which this controversy arose. This man erased the name of 
the payee and the amount for which it was given, and inserted 
the name of Espy, HreipeLtpacH & Co., bankers and brokers, and 
also the sum of $3,920, and passed it to Espy, Hemetsacu & 
Co., in payment of bonds and gold which he purchased from 
them. 

The check was paid by the bank through the clearing house, 
and the next day the fraud was discovered and the bank made a 
demand on Espy, Hempetpacn & Co., for the amount as_ paid 
through a mistake. 

If this were all the case there could be no doubt of their right 
to recover. The principle that money so paid under a mistake 
of the facts of the case can be recovered back is well settled, and 
in the case of raised or altered checks so paid by banks on which 
they were drawn, there are numerous well-considered cases where 
the right to recover has been established, when neither the party 
receiving nor the party paying has been in any fault or blame in 
the matter. Of course if there is fault on the part of the party 
receiving pay for such a check, it strengthens the right of re- 
covery. 

But in the case before us, the rights of the parties are to be 
determined by what took place between themselves before the 
check was paid. It appears by the bill of exceptions, that the 
man who perpetrated the fraud, having ascertained from Espy, 
HeipetspacH & Co. the price of the bonds and gold which he 
proposed to buy of them, told them that he had dealings with 
Stat, & Meyer, and would get their check for the amount, and 
after an absence of two or three hours returned with the check in 
question. Not wishing to take it from this stranger without further 
information, they sent Mr. SNARENBERGER, one of their clerks, to 
the bank, with instructions to ascertain if the check was good, 
and to say that it was presented by a stranger. SNARENBERGER 
presented it to Mr. Sanrorp, the proper officer of the bank, who, 
after examining the check and the state of StaLt & MEYER’s ac- 
count, said “it is good,” or “it is all right.” “Send it through 
the clearing house.” 

There is a slight disagreement between SNARENBERGER and 
SANFORD as to the precise words used, but we do not deem the 
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difference of any importance. But there is difference in ahother 
point between these two, which, with the jury, might have had 
some weight. SNARENBERGER testifies that he told SANFoRD that 
the check was offered to his house by a stranger, which SANFORD 
denies; and Sanrorp says that he told SNARENBERGER that if the 
check was offered by a stranger he would advise them to have 
nothing to do with him; that he would be careful and not pay so 
large a check to a stranger, no matter how good-looking he was. 


On the return of SNARENBERGER, Espy, HEImDELBACH & Co. 
delivered the bonds and gold to the stranger and received the 
check in payment, and in the language of the record, the stranger 
went his way and was heard of no more. Espy, HEIDELBACH & 
Co. indorsed the check, and it was paid, as stated already, 
through the clearing house. 


In a suit brought by the bank to recover the money it had a 
judgment, to reverse which this suit is brought. 


The defendants excepted to the- admission of certain testimony 
given by the plaintiffs on the trial for the purpose of proving that 
the words “all right,” “it is good,” when used in reference to a 
check presented at the bank on which it is drawn, had, by the 
custom and usages of the bankers in Cincinnati, acquired a limited 
and well-understood meaning, namely, that it had reference exclu- 
sively to the genuineness of the drawer’s signature and to the state 
of his account at the bank. The objections made to this evi- 
dence were that in its nature it was inadmissible, that the person 
testifying showed his want of knowledge on the subject, and that 
the expressions “all right” and “it is good” were not the pre- 
cise expressions used. But we need not inquire whether the 
court was right in admitting this testimony, because in the subse- 
quent progress of the trial it became immaterial. The court re- 
fused to charge the jury, as requested by the plaintiffs in their 
fifth and sixth prayers, that if there was such an understanding 
among bankers as to the use of the terms mentioned, it limited 
the responsibility of the bank to these two matters; and in the 
charge of the court of its motion it placed the case beyond the 
influence of such testimony, by instructing the jury that as matter 
of law such was the effect of the words supposed, when used 
under the circumstances suggested by the interrogations of plaint- 
iffs’ counsel in regard to the understanding of them among 
bankers. 

We are relieved also, by an attentive consideration of the in- 
structions given by the court, from another very grave question 
much discussed by counsel in this court, that is, whether a verbal 
statement by the proper officer to certify checks that the one pre- 
sented is good, is, or is not, the equivalent of a written certifica- 
tion of the check in the usual manner. For the fourth instruction 
asked by the defendants and granted by the court is precisely 
what is claimed by counsel here as to the effect of such verbal 
statement, as will be seen at once by its inspection. It is as 
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follows: “A verbal certification of a check is equally valid with a 
written certification, and constitutes a contract obligatory on the 
party giving the certification, the consideration of which is the 
property parted with by the party receiving the certification on 
the faith of the certification.” The plaintiff in error, against whom 
the jury rendered their verdict, notwithstanding the instruction 
thus given, must be held to have had the benefit of the principle 
thus asserted with the jury, whether the court was right in giving 
it or not. 


The plaintiffs on the trial below prayed ten distinct instructions 
to the jury, all of which were granted, except the fifth and sixth, 
which we have considered. The defendants prayed eight instruc- 
tions, all of which were refused or modified, except the fourth, to 
which attention has just been called. Upon all these rulings of 
the court as well as upon the charge of the court of its own mo- 
tion, errors are assigned. 


But we are of opinion that the whole case turns upon the 
latter charge of the court. This consisted of four distinct propo- 
sitions : 

1. That if defendants below sent the check to the bank for the 
purpose of having the latter pass upon the genuineness of the sig- 
nature and the state of the account of the drawer, the statement 
that it was good, or all right, would estop them from denying 
that the signature was genuine, and there were funds to meet it. 


2. If defendants sent the check for the purpose of testing the 
genuineness of the signature of the drawers, the state of their ac- 
count, and to test its genuineness in all other respects, and plaint- 
iff, knowing the full extent of the object for which it was sent, 
replied, “it is good,” or “it is all right,” plaintiff is estopped to 
set up that the check was raised. 

3. That if the defendants had no suspicion that the check was 
raised and sent it to plaintiffs for examination without specifying 
the particulars to which they wished the examination directed, the 
plaintiffs had a right to presume that it was desired in relation to 
such points as the law presumed them to have knowledge, 
namely, the genuineness of the drawer’s signature and the state of 
his account, and if they answered in good faith and had no 
means other than those of defendants of knowing that the check 
was raised, they were not estopped from setting up that fact. 

4. That if the parties were mutually ignorant and unsuspicious 
concerning the check being raised, the law did not impose upon 
plaintiffs, more than the defendants, the duty of calling on the 
drawers for information on that subject. 


The plaintiffs in error, defendants below, can have no cause to 
complain of the first and second proposition laid down by the 
court below. 

If the bank officers had their attention turned to the matter of 
the raising of the check, or even had notice that in applying to 
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them for information, the parties presenting it did so for the pur- 
pose of getting information which would include that subject, they 
could have limited their general statement that it was good so as 
to exclude its application to that point, or might have declined 
answering altogether. If, with this notice, says the court, they 
gave a general statement that the check was good, or all right, 
these words must be held to have reference to all the matters on 
which they knew that the other party had asked or desired their 
opinion. Unless we are prepared to hold, to the fullest extent, 
the principle asserted by the plaintiffs in error, that the general 
statement that the check is good binds the party making it as to 
every thing connected with its validity, this charge of the court is 
as favorable to them as it should have been and is only doubtful 
as it militates against the bank. 


We think it is equally clear on the principle that there was no 
error in the fourth proposition of the court. Undoubtedly, where 
there exists a suspicion that the check has been altered in the 
amount, or in the name of the payee, the proper party to be in- 
quired of is the maker of the check. He and he alone has the 
means of settling that question conclusively. The bank, as a 
general rule, can know this no better than the party to whom it 
is presented for negotiation. It is the latter who first parts with 
his money or property on the faith of the check, and he is as 
much bound to diligent inquiry on that question as the bank. 
The latter is held by the law to know the drawer’s signature and 
the state of his account. He is no more bound to know or to 
answer beyond these two matters than the party who presents it 
for information. So if there be no suspicion of the fraud in rais- 
ing the check, the parties are equally innocent, and no question 
of the relative degree of diligence in making inquiry on that sub- 
ject arises between them. This is certainly true unless the bank, 
if it consents to give any information at all about the validity of 
the check, is bound to answer as to every thing which may affect 
its validity. As this contention is the turning point of the case 
and is the one which is responded to in the third of the propo- 
sitions laid down by the court, we turn now to consider that. 

This assumes that neither party had any suspicion that the 
check was raised and that no special reference was made to that 
point in the inquiry of the defendants below. It is also to be 
considered that the bank was not asked to certify it in the usual 
way by indorsing it as good, and that the party who asked in- 
formation was the one whose name was in the check as payee. 
We do not propose to decide here what would have been the 
legal effect in the present case if the bank officer had, under pre- 
cisely these circumstances, been requested to indorse the check as 
good and had done so, affixing his name or his initials in the 
ordinary way. 

The strong argument of plaintiff in error is that such an in- 
dorsement would bind the bank for the entire validity of the 
check, and that what was said verbally by Sanrorp was the legal 
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equivalent of such an indorsement. If this latter point were con- 
ceded, no case precisely in point has been produced where this 
would be held to bind the bank under the circumstances of the 
present case. The authorities relied on are mainly acceptances of 
drafts or bills of exchange; and it is the same class of cases that 
are relied on to show that a verbal acceptance, or promise to ac- 
cept, is equivalent to a written acceptance. The highest courts in 
this country and ENGLAND have regretted the decisions which gave 
original sanction to this latter proposition. Boyce v. EDWARDs, 4 
PETERS, 122; JOHNSON v. COLLINS, 1 East, 103. 


Bank checks are not bills of exchange, and though the rules 
applicable to each are in many respects the same, they differ in 
important particulars. MrRcHANTs’ BANK v. STATE BANK, 10 
WALLACE, 647. Among these particulars is that a check is drawn 
against funds on deposit with the banker, and the endorsement 
that it is good implies that when the indorsement was made there 
were funds there to pay it. A bill of exchange is not drawn on 
such deposits necessarily, and its acceptance raises no implication 
that the drawer has such funds to meet it. It is a new promise 
by the acceptor to pay, funds or no funds. In both cases 
the bank is supposed to know the signature of its correspondent, 
and cannot, after indorsing it as good or accepted, dispute the 
signature. But as one of the main elements of utility in a bill of 
exchange is that it shall circulate freely, and it may thus pass 
through many hands on the faith of the acceptor’s signature, it 
may possibly be that he should be responsible for the promise 
contained in it, as it came from his hands, for it was drawn on 
no special fund, and the possession of such fund by him does not 
affect his liability. By such acceptance he becomes primarily 
liable, as though he were the maker of a promissory note. How 
far these reasons should be applied to a certification that a check 
was good seems extremely doubtful, both on principle and au- 
thority. Where the object is to use the indorsement to put the 
check in circulation, or raise money on it, or use it as money, 
and this object is known to the certifying bank, it may be argued 
with some force that the bank should, as in case of an acceptance 
of a bill of exchange, be held responsible for the validity of a 
check as it came from the hands of the certifying bank. Such a 
rule would seem to be just when checks are certified, as we know 
they often are, without reference to the presence of funds by the 
drawer, and when the well-known purpose is to give the drawer 
a credit by enabling him to use the check as money, by putting 
it in circulation. 


But such a verbal statement as was made in the present case 
cannot come within that principle. There was no design or intent 
on the part of the bank to assume a responsibility beyond the 
funds of the drawer in their hands, nor to enable the payee of 
the check to put it into circulation. Nothing was said or done 
by the bank officer, which could be transferred with the check as 
part of it to an innocent taker of it from the payee. Such sub- 
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sequent taker would have no right to rely on what was said by 
the bank officers, any further than the payee would. 


We are of opinion that the court was entirely right in treating 
the case as one in which information was sought and obtained 
by Espy, Hermperpacu & Co., for their own use, and to govern 
their own action. For such information as the bank was willing 
to give, and did give, it was, no doubt, responsible, because it 
had reason to believe that the other party would act upon it. 
But only to this extent and only on this principle is it liable. 
It is not liable as for accepting or indorsing a draft or check 
with intent that it might go upon the market for general use and 
negotiation with the credit of its name attached to the paper, 
just as it was placed on the market. 


Under these circumstances we are of opinion that the Circuit 
Court was right in holding that, in the absence of anything tend- 
ing to direct his attention to other matters, the bank officer had a 
right to suppose that information was desired of him only in re- 
gard to the signature of the drawers and the state of their ac- 
count. These are material facts to be known, which both com- 
mon sense and commercial law presumed to be within his knowl- 
edge. The answer he gave that the check was good or was all 
right must be supposed to be responsive only to these two 
points. The genuineness of the payee’s name, and of the sum 
filled in the body of the check, were as well known and as easily 
ascertainable by the payees themselves as by the bank officer, 
and unless the inquiry was so framed as to call his attention to 
these points, he had no reason to suppose, in the nature of the 
transaction, that he was expected to give information in regard to 
them. So the response of “ good” should not, on sound principle, 
be held to extend to them. He was under no moral or legal 
obligation to give an opinion on these points. He had no reason 
to suppose that he was asked for such an opinion, and because 
he did give an opinion that the check was good in the only 
points of which he knew anything, it would be illogical to hold 
the bank liable on the ground that the response meant good ab- 
solutely and for all purposes. 

The court told the jury very clearly that if the bank officer 
had any reason to believe that the defendants were seeking infor- 
mation in regard to the general validity of the check, or if they 
had been asked any question which related to the genuineness 
of the check, as to the amount or the names of the payees, his 
statement that it was all right would bind the bank. ‘This was as 
far as the court ought to have gone in that direction, for they 
were not bound to answer such a question, nor, as we have al- 
ready said does the law or the nature of the business imply that 
they had any superior information on these points to that which 
the defendants had. 

The case was certainly very fairly put before the jury, so far as 
the rights of plaintiffs in error are concerned, if the views here 
advanced are sound, and the judgment must be affirmed. 
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FLUCTUATIONS OF THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 


FOR THREE MONTHS. 


Monthly Report, Compiled by THomas DENNy & Co., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 39 Wall St. 


(Continued from page 900, May No.) 
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Canton Company of Maryland 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co 
Consolidated Coal Co. of Maryland.. | 
Quicksilver Mining Co 
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Mariposa Land & Mining Company 
Union Mining Co. of Tennessee.... 
Western Union Telegraph Co 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company... 
Adams Express Co 

Wells, Fargo & Co. Express Co. ..- 
American Express Co 

United States Express Co 

N. Y. Cent. and Hudson River R. R. 
Erie Railroad 
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N. Y., New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Michigan Central Railroad Co. ..... 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R. R. 
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Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. 
. Pref. 
Toledo, Wabash & Western R. R. Co. 
Pref. 
St. Louis & ‘ia satiate R.R. Co... 
Pacific R. R. Co. of Missouri 
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It appears .by the tabular statements of the Boston banks, as 
issued in our May No., page 899, that the shares are held at a 
large premium, showing that the surplus held and the dividends 


made are large. 


The surplus on hand last year was $12,131,000 


on a capital of $50,800,000; or nearly twenty-four per cent. 
The dividends for April, S04, were as follows: 
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At 4 per cent. 


For the bank shares the following premiums are offered, while 
many are held much higher by holders: 


Premium Offered. 
Par to 10 per cent 
Ir to 20 
20 to 30 
31 to 40 
41 to 50 


Premium Offered. 


51 to 
61 to 
71 to 
gI to 
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THE DAILY PRICE OF GOLD AT NEW YORK. 
(Continued from page 871, May No.) 


The following Monthly Table shows the lowest and highest premium daily 
on gold at New York, in the month of April, 1874, compared with the 
same period in the years 1869-73. 








APRIL. | 1874. | 1873. | 872. | IS7L. | 1870. | 1869. 


| 
Wednesday! 13% 133%'16% 17%|10 10%) 10% 10% | E4113 |313%% 3134 
a a 13% 13% Cn 9%R y on , Angy 11% 1134 aie 
Friday ....| Holiday. |174% 17%, 9% 10% 10% 10%| Sun. A 31% 
Saturday ..|1344{ 1356|1756 1834 \10 r094| 10% 1034 |11% 11% cs 
Sunday Sun. | 18% 19 10% 10% | 10% 1056|11% 124% 131% 31% 
| Monday. ..|13% 1356) Sum. |10% 10%|10% 10% |113%{ 31% 31% 
Tuesday ..|13% 3% 18% 19%4| sum. |Good Fri. |11% 31% 31% 
Wednesday, 13% 1 1856 | 104 10% |4OK10% 12% |31% 32K 
ane |133% =a | aot 1834,10% 104| Sum. [12% 313244 33% 
10) Friday ....,13%4 133% 17H 1 % 10% 10%/10% 10%| Sum. |3256 33% 
II Saturday .. lt 13% 1356 Holiday. 10% 10% 10% 1036/1356 14%| Sava. 
12 Sunday Sun. | 183419%%' 1034 1054 |104% 1256 1334|132% 335% 
13| Monday... -| 135 137%| Sum. (10% 105|10% 12% 12% 132% 32% 
14| Tuesday ..|/1334 14% |18% 18%, Sum. 10% \1256 13 |3236 33% 
15 Wednesday 1334 44% 17% 18% 10% 1076 | 1056 10% | Good hey 32/4 32% 
16 — -|13% 13% | a 17% 10% 11% Sun. 1324 133 13256 3338 
17| Friday .-..{13% 13%|1 175% 103% 11% 105% 10%| Sum. 33 33% 
18 Saturday -- \13% 13% a 1856 10% 11%l10% 113% | 13%| Sum. 
i9|Sumday, Sum. (17% 18% 11% 11% 11 11% 1334 33% 33% 
20) Monday... -/ 137% 14%| Sum. (114% 113% )11 LAY 135 |33748 34% 
21| Tuesday .-/1334 14 |'174% 17K Sum. 10% 11% 134 |34%4 
22 | Wednesday’ 13% 13%\17% 17K 11% 113%%/10% i 13% | 34 
23|Thursday .|/1234 13% 1/174 175% /11% 11%| Sun. 13% 133% 
24| Friday... -, LLY 12% 17% 17K WK 1295 10) 10% , 334% 
25 |Saturday ../12% 1244 174 17% 12% 124% |103% 11 |13% 13%] Sum. 
26 Sunday Sun. 17% 17% 124 18% 105% 10%|13% 1334 |3334 335% 
27| Monday. - 12% 13%! Sum. |1256 13 105% 114%|13% 1434 133% 34 
28|Tuesday ..|13 1334/17, 17%, Sum. |10% 11% |1456 1534|33% 4 
29 Wednesday] 127 4 ri 163417% 12% 1234 |11% 11 | 1434 1356 13356 3 
30|Thursday -|127%% 134% 16% 17% |12% 1378) Sun. ‘eal 15% |34 $4 
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MONTHLY PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK, 1868-73. 


DATE. 1868. 1869. | 1870. | 1871. 1872. 18783. 


January .. 42M | 345 363 1956 234 | 10% 11 | 8% 10} | 1156 
February - 3956 44 | 30% 38%|15 21%|103% 124%! 94% 11 + |12% 
March ... | ; 1% 30% 3 2% 10% 1634] 10% 1156| 93% | 145% 
April ...... 4 403% | 31% 34% 11% 1556 | 10% 11344, | 9% | 1634 
May...... 5 49% | 343% 4434 1334 1532/11 12% | 12% 1658 
41% | 3956 | 10% 1434 | 1134 1336 | 13 ; : 
July 45% 3776 | 11% 2234 | 1134 1356 | 13% 
August ... 434% 50 |31% 3756/1434 22 1156 13% |12% 1556 | 1% 
September 45% |: bo, | 123, 1634 153% | 1234 10% 
October.. - 40% 3134 | 11% 14% 15 |12% 
November 37 g ied 10 13% 12% | 113% us 
December. | |10% 11% 10% | 11348 13% | 8% 


For daily price of gold from Sree 1862, to December, 1873, see Banker’s Almanac. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DEBATE ON THE CURRENCY 
REPORT FROM THE COMPTROLLER. 






House OF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 25TH, 1874. 





Mr. Beck. 1 rise for the purpose of laying before the commit- 
tee a communication from the Comptroller of the Currency, ad- 
dressed to me and received a few minutes ago, in which he states 
that he thinks I did him an injustice in the remarks I made here 
yesterday. As he is a public officer and has no right to be heard 
on this floor on his own behalf, and as he has addressed a letter 
to me desiring that his views should be laid before the House, 
though they are perhaps not pertinent to the question now pend- 
ing before the committee, I ask that his letter be printed in the 
Congressional Record as part of my remarks, or, if there be no ob- 
jection, I should like to have it read. 


Several Members. Wet the letter be read. 
























The clerk read as follows: 


Treasury Department, Office of Comptroller of the Currency, 
Washington, April 20, 1874. 

Sir: My attention has been called to a statement in the Wash- 
ington Daily Chronicle of this morning, said to have been made 
by you in the House yesterday, as follows : 

“ Mr. Beck favored the motion to strike out, because he was 
opposed to the creation of so many bureaus on which no reliance 
could be placed. He said they had made a Comptroller of the 
Currency who had deceived the President, and led him to send a 
false message, misleading the House and the country. He had 
represented to the President that four millions of the National 
bank currency were not taken when there were one hundred and 
twenty-eight applicants for it. He had deceived the President and 
held the circulation to save the $ 25,000,000 to his friends in the 
East.” 

I understand that you called upon the Deputy Comptroller on 
Thursday, and regret that you did not find it convenient at the 
same time to call upon me in the adjoiming room, when I have 
no doubt I could have easily satisfied you that my course in ref- 
erence to the distribution of the currency has been in exact com- 
pliance with law. From the slight acquaintance I have with you 
I believe that you are incapable of doing an intentional injury to 
any one, and I therefore request that as an act of justice to my- 
self you will cause to be read in the House the following extract 
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from my last annual report, showing the difficulties in the way of 
the execution of the act of July 12, 1870: 


The act of July 12, 1870, authorizing an additional issue of 
$ 54,000,000, and providing that such notes should be issued to 
banking associations organized or to be organized in those States 
and Territories having less than their proportion under the ap- 
portionment contemplated by the act of March 3, 1865, and that 
the bonds deposited with the Treasurer of the UNnirep SraTEs to 
secure the additional circulation should be of any description of 
United States bonds bearing interest in coin. It also provided 
that a new apportionment of the increased circulation should be 
made as soon as practicable, based upon the census of 1870, and 
for the cancellation monthly of three-per-cent. certificates equal in 
amount to the National bank notes issued—the last of these cer- 
tificates having been finally redeemed during the present year. 
Of this additional circulation, authorized by the act of July 12, 
1870, there was issued November 1, 1871, $24,773,260; in the 
year ending November 1, 1872, $16,220,210; in the year ending 
November 1, 1873, $7,357,479; leaving at the date of this re- 
port still to be issued to banks already organized and in process 
of organization, $ 5,649,051. 


The act of July 12, 1870, further provides that when the fifty- 
four millions of additional circulation “shall have been taken up,” 
the Comptroller of the Currency shall, as additional circulation may 
be required by the banks having less than their proportion, make 
a requisition for such an amount, commencing with the banks 
having a circulation exceeding $ 1,000,000 in States having an ex- 
cess of circulation, and withdrawing their circulation in excess of 
$ 1,000,000, and then proceeding fvo vata with other banks hav- 
ing a circulation exceeding $300,000 in States having the largest 
excess of circulation, and reducing the circulation of such banks in 
States having the greatest proportion in excess, leaving undisturbed 
any States having a smaller proportion until those in greater excess 
shall have been reduced to the same grade, and continuing thus 
to make the reduction provided for by this act until the full 
amount of twenty-five millions provided for shall be withdrawn ; 
and the circulation so withdrawn shall be distributed among the 
States and Territories having less than their proportion, so as to 
equalize the same. 

In accordance with the provisions of this section, it will be the 
duty of the Comptroller, as soon as the necessary bonds shall 
have been deposited to secure the small amount of additional cir- 
culation not already issued or “taken up,” to proceed to make 
requisitions upon banks organized in the States which have an ex- 
cess. It will probably be the duty of the Comptroller during the 
next three months to make requisitions as provided for by this 
act upon banks already organized in States which are in excess, 
for an amount equal to the aggregate amount of circulation 
called for by the applications on file from the States which are 
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deficient. These requisitions will be made upon the banks located 
in the following States and cities: 


Four in the City of New York... .cs.ccccscscasse cose $ 5,018,000 
Thirty-seven in the City of Boston.................. 13,320,000 
Twenty-one in the State of Massachusetts,........-.. 2,059,000 
Seventeen in the City of Providence -............--. 2,818,000 
Fifteen in the State of Connecticut..............--.. 1,185,000 


This will reduce to $1,000,000 the circulation of all banks in 
the city of New York, having an excess over that amount, and 
the circulation of all banks in MassacHusetts and RHODE IsLAND 
to $300,000. If these banks do not return the amount of cir- 
culation within one year after the requisition is made upon them, 
it is made the duty of the Comptroller of the Currency to sell at 
public auction, upon twenty days’ notice, the bonds deposited by 
such associations as security for said circulation equal in amount 
to the circulation*to be withdrawn, and not returned in compliance 
with the requisition. With the proceeds of the bonds the 
Comptroller is required to redeem the notes of these banking asso- 
ciations as they come into the Treasury. The notes of these banks 
are so scattered through the whole country that it will be impracti- 
cable for them to return their circulation without an expense not 
contemplated by the act; and, it will, therefore, be for the interests 
of the banks to provide the Comptroller of the Currency with the 
requisite amount of legal-tender notes with which to redeem their 
circulation as it comes into the Treasury. To this extent the act 
may be executed; but the notes to be redeemed will not come to 
the Treasury for redemption to any considerable amount, and, there- 
fore but a small proportion of the twenty-five millions will be 
placed at the disposal of the Comptroller for redistribution to the 
banks of the South and West. ‘The result will, therefore, be great 
embarrassment to the banks to whom the currency has already 
been issued, without providing any relief for organizations elsewhere, 
as contemplated by the act. The Comptroller, therefore, repeats 
the recommendation, contained in his previous report, that section 
6 of the act of July 12, 1870, be repealed, and that twenty-five 
millions additional circulation be authorized to be issued and dis- 
tributed among the States as heretofore provided. 

I also request that you will have read the following copy of a 
letter addressed to Hon. W. W. PHELPs, of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, transmitted to him on the 3d day of 
February last, in which was inclosed a bill prepared by me, 
for the purpose of promptly withdrawing $25,000,000 of National 
bank circulation from the Eastern States, and distributing the same 
to the West and South: 

Treasury Department, Office of Comptroller of Currency, 
Washington, February 3, 1874. 

Sir: In accordance with your verbal request, I enclose herewith 
a copy of “A Bill to amend an act entitled, ‘An Act to provide 
for the redemption of three-per-cent. temporary-loan certificates, 
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and for an increase of National bank notes,’” which was _pre- 
pared at the request of Hon. JoHN SHERMAN, and transmitted to 
the Finance Committee of the Senate yesterday: 


In order to carry out the provisions of this bill it will be nec- 
essary to withdraw circulation from the States which are in excess 
as follows: 


Maine, about 

Vermont, about 

Massachusetts, about 15,733,000 
Rhode Island, about ps pom 
Connecticut, about 3,025,000 
New York, about ‘ 500,000 
Pennsylvania, about 1,400,000 


$ 25,000,000 


A table showing the States in excess and the amount of the ex- 
cess will be found on page 7 of my last annual report. 

The amount of circulation now outstanding of National banks 
which have failed or have gone into liquidation under section 42 
of the acts, is $5,451,366. By reference to section 2 of the pro- 
posed bill you will find that it provides for the return of these 
notes to the Treasury for redemption, so that the effect of this 
legislation will be to place at my disposal in all more than 
$ 30,000,000 for redistribution to the States which are deficient in 
their proportion. 

Perhaps a better title for the bill would be “A bill authorizing 
the redistribution of $25,000,000 of National bank currency.” 

Very Respectfully, 


Jno. Jay Knox, Comptroller. 
Hon. James B. BEck, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the re- 
demption of the three-per-cent. temporary-loan certificates, and 
for an increase of National bank notes,” approved July 12, 
1870. 


Be it enacted, &c., that so much of an act to provide for the 
redemption of the three-per-cent. temporary-loan certificates, and for 
an increase of National bank notes, as provides “ that no circulation 
shall be withdrawn under the provisions of section 6 of said act 
until after the fifty-four millions granted in section 1 of said act 
shall have been taken up,” is hereby repealed, and it shall be the 
duty of the Comptroller of the Currency, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to make requisition upon National 
banks having circulation exceeding $300,000 in amount, organized 
in those States having the greatest excess of circulation under an 
apportionment made on the basis of population and of wealth, as 
shown by the returns of the census of 1870, to withdraw and re- 
turn their circulation in excess of $300,000, in such amounts as 
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shall be required, or to deposit in the Treasury of the UNitTEeD 
States lawful money sufficient to redeem such circulation; and 
upon the return of the circulation required on the deposit of law- 
ful money as herein provided, a proportionate amount of the 
bonds held to secure the circulation of such association as shall 
make such return or deposit shall be surrendered to it. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That upon the failure of the 
National banks, upon which requisition for circulation shall be 
made, or of any of them, to return the amounts required, or to 
deposit in the Treasury lawful money to redeem the circulation 
required within thirty days, the Comptroller of the Currency shall 
at once sell, as provided in section 49 of the National currency 
act, approved June 3, 1864, bonds held to secure the redemption 
of the circulation of the association or associations which shall so 
fail, to an amount sufficient to redeem the circulation required of 
such association or associations, and with the proceeds, which 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the UNITED States, so 
much of the circulation of such association or associations shall 
be redeemed as will equal the amount required and not returned; 
and if there be any excess of proceeds over the amount required 
for such redemption it shall be returned to the association or 
associations whose bonds shall have been sold; and it shall be the 
duty of the Treasurer, assistant treasurers, designated depositaries, 
and National bank depositories of the UNiTep States, who shall 
be kept informed by the Comptroller of the Currency of such 
associations as shall fail to return circulation or to deposit lawful 
money as required, to assort and return to the Treasury for re- 
demption the notes of such associations as they shall come into 
their hands, until the amounts required shall be redeemed, and in 
like manner to assort and return to the Treasury, for redemption, 
the notes of such National banks as have failed, or gone into 
voluntary liquidation for the purpose of winding up their affairs; 
and of such as shall hereafter so fail or go into liquidation. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That so fast as circulation shall 
be returned and redeemed, as hereinbefore provided, it shall be 
lawful for the Comptroller of the Currency to issue circulating 
notes in the manner and proportion now provided by law, to 
associations organized, or to be organized, in those States and Ter- 
ritories having less than their proportion of circulation, under an 
apportionment made on the basis of population and of wealth, as 
shown by the returns of the census of 1870: Provided, That the 
whole amount of circulation withdrawn and redeemed from banks 
transacting business shall not exceed $25,000,000, and that such 
circulation shall be withdrawn and redeemed, only as it shall be 
necessary to supply banks in those States having less than their 
apportionment. 

Mr. Randall.—I want to direct attention to one fact, that the 
Comptroller, upon the merest technicality in the world, has failed 
to execute that redistribution law for nearly four years. 
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* + * * * * * 


Mr. Dawes.—I desire to say a few words in reference to what 
fell from the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Breck] the tone of 
which, it seemed to me, was calculated to carry the impression 
to the country that the East was going to resist any attempt on 
the part of the Government of the UniTep States to withdraw the 
$25,000,000 excess which happens now to be in that section of 
the country, and distribute it over the Unirep States. Of course 
I am not authorized to speak for any one else, but while I 
speak my own sentiments only, I believe I speak the sentiments 
of the eastern representatives and of the eastern people. 


They came by this excess by no fault of their own. They took 
up this capital when the South and West had the same oppor- 
tunity as they had to take it up, and they only took it up in 
preference to the West and South, because the West and South 
believed that they could invest their money more profitably else- 
where. It so happens that all this capital is now taken up, 
either in the East or in the West. If it be necessary to a prop- 
er distribution of the currency of the Unirep Srares, that 
$ 25,000,000 be withdrawn from New ENGLAND, and New York, 
and New Jersey, I do not think that they will be found resisting 
it here upon this floor. They desire two things. They desire 
free banking upon a basis of greenbacks at par. They do not desire 
to bring greenbacks to par by such a construction as would make 
the holder of a greenback pay the difference between its present 
value and its par value. They desire that the Government shall 
pay that difference. The Government made the promise and 
forced the people to take that promise. The Government and 
nobody else depreciated it. The Government and nobody else 
should pay that difference. The Government has not got the 
gold to pay the difference. Let the Government then do as an 
honest man would do, and say we will do the next best thing 
and exchange for the greenbacks we have forced you to take a 
government bond bearing such interest as will make it par, and 
then make banking free throughout the UNiTep SrareEs. 


Mr. Kelley —I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 


Mr. Clements—Do I understand the gentleman from Massa- 
CHUSETTS, as being in favor of increasing the interest-bearing 
debt of the country ? 

Mr. Dawes.—No, I am not; but I am in favor of the Govern- 
ment doing one of two things: either keeping its promise or else 
doing the next best thing, and giving an interest-bearing note 
for the greenback. 

Mr. Kelley. 1 would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. Dawes. My friend from Ixiinois [Mr. CLEMENTs] cer- 
tainly does not mean to say that he will neither pay his debts 
nor give his notes for them; I know he is an honest man. Nor 
will he say that the UniTep States will do any such thing. The 
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UNITED SratEs should either pay the greenbacks in gold, or do 
the next best thing, promise to pay them in gold. And then you 
may have free banking and have it safely, just as safely as they 
had it in New York before the war; just as safely as you can 
have banking under any system in the world. If that cannot be 
done, then take your $25,000,000 if you please from New ENc- 
LAND, NEw York, and New JErRsEy, and distribute it in the West 
and South. Those in the East who took it because the West 
could not take it, because the West could more profitably invest 
its money otherwise, if the West can now as profitably put their 
money in banking institutions as they can in anything else, those 
in the East, in New ENGLAND, NEw York, and NEw JERSEY, 
I apprehend will not resist any such just measure as that. That 
is all I have to say. 
* * * * * * * 


Mr. Poland. 1 understood the gentleman [Mr. RaNnpaLt] to 
say before precisely what he says now, that the Comptroller of 
the Currency was entirely in fault and had really violated the law 
in refusing for a long period of time to carry out this provision. 
Now, sir, the act of July 12, 1870, which contains this provision 
for the withdrawal of $25,000,000 of National bank currency is 
the same act in which provision is made for an increase of bank- 
ing circulation of $54,000,000, to be given to States not having 
their proportion. I ask the clerk to read the passage I have 
marked at the close of the section authorizing the withdrawal of 

25,000,000. 

Mr. Randall, 1 hope I shall have an opportunity to reply to 
the gentleman. 


Provided, That no circulation shall be withdrawn under the pro- 
visions of this section until after the $54,000,000 granted in the 
first section shall have been taken up. 


Mr. Randall, That is the point, “taken up.” 

Mr. Poland. The authority or right on the part of the Comp- 
troller to proceed, for the purpose of withdrawing this $25,000,000 
and redistributing it, did not begin, he had no authority under 
that section to do anything whatever—until the provision of the 
law in relation to the $54,000,000 was exhausted. The gentle- 
man from PENNSYLVANIA may cavil upon the words “taken up.” 
I do not understand because some organized banking association 
applied for the currency that that is “taking up” within the 
meaning of the law. It means that they shall put up their securi- 
ties so as to be entitled to receive that circulation; and that has 
not been done yet. I insist that the charge made by the gentle- 
man against the Comptroller of the Currency in reference to this 
matter is entirely unfounded. 

Mr. Randall, 1 have not caviled about the language at all. 
The Comptroller of the Currency, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, both as a member of the House and a member of the 
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Committee on Banking and Currency, has rested his objection 
solely on that technical point about “taking up.” The fact I 
understand to be this: that the whole amount has long since been 
assigned to certain parties who applied; subsequently to those as- 
signments one hundred and twenty-eight further applications for 
more currency have been received by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, but he has refused to entertain them, because he says 
the currency is not actually issued. Now, I maintain that the 
meaning and intention of the law was, that whenever that entire 
amount of $54,000,000 of currency had been assigned to parties, 
it should be the duty of the Comptroller to execute the law of 
1870, providing for a redistribution of $25,000,000; and I never 
heard until to-day that he rested his action upon anything else 
than a technicality of law, in opposition to what seems to me the 
plain intent of the enactment. 


One word more. I heard for the first time to-day from the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Puevps| that the bill of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] had ever been in any man- 
ner, formal or informal, before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. For myself, as a Representative from one of the States 
having now an excess of currency, I am ready at any time to do 
justice by a redistribution, whether it shall require $25,000,000 or 
$ 75,000,000 to be drawn from those who have now an excess by 
reason of their advantages in having capital at the time this cur- 
rency was taken up. 


THe Resutts oF INFLATION.—In the UNITED States, from 
1830 to 1837, the bank-note circulation increased from $ 61,- 
000,000 to $149,000,000, bank deposits from $56,000,000 to 
$ 127,000,000, and bank loans from $ 200,000,000 to $ 525,000,000. 
In 1837 the crash came. The rickety fabric, erected on the shift- 
ing basis of free banking and popular delusion, was swept from the 
earth like a West India village by a hurricane, and for six years 
business was prostrated throughout the Union, while the nation 
expiated its follies. In the beginning of 1843 the bank circulation 
had fallen to $58,564,000, the deposits to $56,000,000, and the 
loans to $ 254,500,000, and times remained “dull.” Could any- 
thing be more suggestive than these figures? Bank circulation 
actually less in 1843 than in 1830, bank deposits the same, and 
bank loans but 25 per cent. greater, while $27,000,000 less than 
in 1837. These statistics are apt and seasonable just now, and 
are well worthy the consideration of the advocates of free banking 
and inflation everywhere, in and out of Congress.—/hila. Ledger. 





The Veto of the Currency Bill. 


THE VETO OF THE CURRENCY BILL. 
MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


To the Senate of the United States : 


Herewith I return Senate bill No. 617, entitled “An act to fix 
the amount of United States notes and the circulation of National 
banks, and for other purposes,” without my approval. In doing so 
I must express my regret at not being able to give my assent to 
a measure which has received the sanction of a majority of the 
legislators chosen by the people to make laws for their guidance, 
and I have studiously sought to find sufficient argument to justify 
such assent, but unsuccessfully. Practically, it is a question 
whether the measure under discussion would give an additional 
dollar to the irredeemable paper currency of the country or not, 
and whether, by requiring three-fourths of the reserves to be re- 
tained by the banks and prohibiting interest to be received on the 
balance it might not prove a contraction; but the fact cannot be 
concealed that theoretically the bill increases the paper circulation 
$ 100,000,000, less only the amount of reserves restrained from 
circulation by the provisions of the second section. The measure 
has been supported on the theory that it would give increased 
circulation. It is a fair inference, therefore, that if in practice the 
measure should fail to create the abundance of circulation ex- 
pected of it, the friends of the measure, particularly those out of 
Congress, would clamor for such inflation as would give the ex- 
pected relief. The theory, in my belief, is a departure from the 
pure principles of finance, National interest, National obligation to 
creditors, Congressional promises, party pledges on the part of 
both political parties, and of personal views and promises made 
by me in my annual message to Congress and in each inaugural 
address. 

In my annual message to Congress in December, 1869, the fol- 
lowing passage appears: “Among the evils growing out of the 
rebellion and not yet referred to is that of an irredeemable cur- 
rency; it is an evil which I hope will receive your earnest atten- 
tion; it is a duty, and one of the highest duties of the govern- 
ment, to secure to the citizens a medium of exchange of fixed, 
unvarying value. This implies a return to a specie basis, and no 
substitute for it can be devised. It should commence now, and 
be reached at the earliest practical moment consistent with a fair 
regard to the interest of the debtor class. Immediate resumption, 
if practicable, would not be desirable; it would compel the debtor 
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class to pay beyond their contracts the premium on gold at the 
date of their purchase, and would bring bankruptcy and ruin to 
thousands.” 


Fluctuations, however, in the paper value of the measure of all 
values of gold is detrimental to the interest of trade. It makes 
the man of business an involuntary gambler; for in all sales where 
future payment is to be made both parties speculate as to what 
will be the value of the currency to be paid and received. I 
earnestly recommend to you, then, such legislation as will insure 
a gradual return to specie payments, and put an immediate stop 
to fluctuations in the value of currency. I still adhere to the 
views then expressed. As early as December 4, 1865, the House 
of Representatives passed a resolution, by a vote of 144 yeas to 6 
nays, concurring in the views of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
relation to the necessity of a contraction of the currency, with a 
view to as early resumption of specie payments as the business in- 
terests of the country will permit, and pledging co-operative action 
to this end as speedily as possible. The first act passed by the 
Forty-first Congress, the 18th day of March, 1869, was as follows: 
“ An act to strengthen the public credit of the Unirep States,” 
Be it enacted, etc., that in order to remove any doubt as to the 
purpose of the government to discharge all its obligations to the 
public creditors, and to settle conflicting questions and interpreta- 
tions of the law by virtue of which such obligations have been 
contracted, it is hereby provided and declared that the faith of 
the UnirEp Srares is solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin 
or its equivalent, of all the obligations of the UNiTED SraTes, and 
of all the interest-bearing obligations, except in cases where the 
law authorizing the issue of such obligations has expressly pro- 
vided that the same may be paid in lawful money, or in other 
currency than gold and silver; but none of the interest-bearing 
obligations not already due shall be redeemed or paid before, un- 
less at such times as the United States notes shall be converted 
into coin at the option of the holder, or unless at such time 
bonds of the Unirep Srates bearing a lower rate of interest than 
the bonds to be redeemed can be sold at par in coin; and the 
Unitep Srates also solemnly pledges its faith to make provision 
at the earliest practicable period for the redemption of the United 
States notes in coin. This act still remains as a continuing pledge 
of the faith of the Unirep States to make provision at the earli- 
est practicable moment for the redemption of the United States 
notes in coin. A declaration contained in the act of June 30, 
1864, created an obligation that the total amount of United States 
notes issued should never exceed $ 400,000,000. The amount in 
actual circulation was actually reduced to $ 356,000,000, at which 
point Congress passed the act of February 4, 1868, suspending 
the further reduction of the currency. The forty-four millions have 
ever been regarded as a reserve, to be used only in case of emer- 
gency, such as has occurred on several occasions, and must occur 
when from any cause revenues suddenly fall below expenditures ; 
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and such a reserve is necessary, because the fractional currency, 
amounting to $5,000,000, is redeemable in legal tenders on call. 
It may be said that such a return of fractional currency for re- 
demption is impossible; but let steps be taken for a return to 
specie basis and it will be found that silver will take the place of 
fractional currency as rapidly as it can be supplied. When the 
premium on gold reaches a sufficiently low point, with the amount 
of United States notes to be issued permanently fixed within proper 
limits, and the Treasury so strengthened as to be able to re- 
deem them in coin on demand, it will then be safe to inaugurate 
a system of free banking, with such provisions as to make compul- 
sory redemption of the circulating notes of the banks in coin, or 
in United States notes, themselves redeemable and made equiva- 
lent to coin. As a measure preparatory to free banking, or for 
placing the Government in a condition to redeem its notes in 
coin, “at the earliest practicable moment,” the revenues of the 
country should be increased so as to pay current expenses and 
provide for the sinking fund required by law, and also a surplus 
to be retained in the Treasury in gold. I am not a believer in 
any artificial method of making paper money equal to coin, when 
the coin is not owned or held ready to redeem the promises to 
pay, for paper money is nothing more than promises to pay, and 
is valuable exactly in proportion to the amount of coin that it 
can be converted into, which coin is not used as a circulating 
medium ; or if the currency of the country is not convertible into 
it at par, it becomes an article of commerce as much as any 
other product. The surplus will seek a foreign market as will any 
other surplus. The balance of trade has nothing to do with the 
question. The duties on imports being required in coin creates 
a limited demand for gold, and about enough to satisfy that de- 
mand remains in the country to increase this supply. I see no 
way open but by the Government hoarding through the means 
above given, and possibly by requiring the National Banks to aid. 
It is claimed by the advocates of the measure herewith returned 
that there is an unequal distribution of the banking capital of the 
country. I was disposed to give great weight to this view of the 
question at first, but on reflection it will be remembered that there 
still remains four millions of dollars of authorized bank-note cir- 
culation, assigned to States having less than their quota, not yet 
taken. In addition to this, the States having less than their quota 
of bank circulation have the option of $25,000,000 more, to be 
taken from those States having more than their proportion. When 
this is all taken up, or when specie payments are fully restored, 
or are in rapid process of restoration, will be the time to consider 
the question of more currency. 
U. S. GRant. 
Executive Mansion, April 22, 1874. 
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OUR CREDIT ABROAD. 


LETTER FROM Mr. GEORGE BANCROFT TO THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE. 


American Legation, Berlin, December 22, 1873. 


Sir: The President’s message in full reached Berlin on Friday 
last. That part of it which related to foreign affairs has met with 
the most perfect and universal approbation that I have ever 
known accorded to a public document. The conduct of the 
UNITED States toward Spain and Cusa is acknowledged to be 
marked by strict respect for public law, by moderation, by mild 
forbearance, by dignity and firmness. There is no division of 
opinion on the subject in public or private circles. 

The finances of the Unirep Srares are here the subject of the 
intensest interest, owing to the very large amounts which the Ger- 
mans have invested in our National and other securities. The use 
of paper money in the Unirep Srates has led to many purely 
speculative undertakings, which have sought a market for their se- 
curities in this country. Between fifty and sixty separate securities 
—I think the exact number is fifty-eight—which sought and found 
a market here, have failed to pay their interest as it became due. 
This has had an unhappy effect upon the public financial opinion. 
Four years ago, this public believed the Unirep States were 
about to return without delay to a specie payment. As a conse- 
quence public confidence in our stocks was constantly on the in- 
crease. When such marvelously large payments of our debt were 
made, it was taken for granted that these payments would be ac- 
companied by a return of the Government, through all its obliga- 
tions, to specie payments, according to the pledge of the first act 
of the Forty-first Congress. Nations are here divided into those 
which have a forced paper circulation and those which have a 
specie basis, and the difference in the prices of the stocks of 
the two is amazingly great. Our six-per-cent. stocks were rising, 
and there was every reason to hope that the price would soon 
be far above par. The remoteness of the Unirep States had 
come to be thought lightly of, and there was even a rising 
belief that there was a peculiar safety attending their stock, 
resulting from the very fact that they stood apart from and be- 
yond the reach of convulsions in Europe. There still remains 
unshaken confidence in their determination and in their ability to 
pay their bonded debt; but the seemingly indefinite postponement 
of the epoch when they intend to remove the use of force in 
keeping their notes in circulation seriously affects financial opinion. 
This change manifests itself in various ways. Where purchases 
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are made of stocks, those falling due first are most sought after by 
those who have safety in view, and there is less disposition to en- 
gage in any new loans which the UniTeD States might be dis- 
posed to invite. You will not be surprised, therefore, when I say 
that the judgment of the President that we can never have perma- 
nent prosperity until a specie basis is reached is responded to here 
with absolute unanimity, coupled further with the idea which is, 
indeed, involved in the President’s words, that we never can attain 
the credit which we have a right to hope for in the financial mar- 
ket of the world until that specie basis is reached. 

The next point in our finances on which public opinion in GeEr- 
MANY is perfectly unanimous is, in the language of the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury which accompanies the President’s 
message, that a constant increase of coin in the Treasury would, 
ere long, lead to the desired result. There is not one single well- 
wisher to the UNITED SraTes in these parts that does not cor- 
dially welcome and approve that suggestion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and it is the absolutely unanimous opinion of all 
financial men. I hear it in all circles, from men of all political 
parties, but most earnestly expressed by those who are our truest 
friends, that the severest economy and an accumulation of gold in 
the Treasury can alone bring us back to specie payments, and 
they can do it and with less difficulty and less delay than are an- 
ticipated. As the country is constantly increasing in business it is 
the further universal belief here that the earlier the country returns 
to specie payment the less will the debtor class suffer. 

Thus far I have given you a candid and exact statement of 
what is the universal financial opinion in this region. There is 
another suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury, that there 
should be a gradual accumulation of gold in the banks, which 
meets with approbation wherever it has engaged attention. It is 
not every one who has turned his attention to that branch of the 
subject. But all who have given attention to it are of the opinion 
expressed by the Secretary on that point, and not as a tempo- 
rary, but as a permanent measure. 

I remain, sir, yours sincerely, 


GEORGE BANCROFT. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS ON THE CURRENCY. 


April, 1874. 


I have never entertained a doubt that Congress transcends its 
authority when it assumed the right to issue promises to pay 
money which it did not at the same time provide any means to 
pay—and then undertook to force the people to take them at a 
rate higher than they were really worth. Credit in trade depends 
upon the strict and punctual performance of agreements. Credit 
in general is the offspring of integrity. Nobody can make it at 
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pleasure. To expect then that a promissory note, known to carry 
a lie on its face, is going to be received as on an equal value 
with coin, is simply folly. Not all the laws that ever were made 
by the most absolute of military chieftains, nor all the force which 
could be applied to their execution, could ever make any sane 
man believe that a piece of paper promising to pay gold without 
performance of the promise, is of as much value as the gold it- 
self. It follows, then, that the Congressional fulmination of legal 
tenders was no more than a rank absurdity. Everybody knows 
that this paper is not, and cannot be, worth the money which it 
promises, but does not pay. Everybody knows, too, that its actual 
value in the market depends upon the shifting accidents of trade. 
In point of fact it is seldom worth exactly the same sum for any 
two days together. 





THE REDEMPTION OF COUNTERFEIT BONDS. 


In the year 1867 Jay Cooke & Co. presented to the Assistant 
Treasurer of the Unirep States eighteen $1,000 seven-thirty 
bonds for redemption. They were redeemed, but it was subse- 
quently discovered that the bonds were counterfeit. The Govern- 
ment then brought suit in the United States District Court, for 
the recovery of the amount paid on the bonds, with interest. 
The Government maintained that the Assistant Treasurer, who 
acted in the matter, was empowered to redeem genuine bonds 
only, and that if, through mistake, he redeemed counterfeits the 
Government had the right to recover the amount paid on them. 
The defendants’ case was that they presented the bonds in good 
faith, believing them to be genuine, and that the Government, 
having by the act of their officer passed upon the question of 
their genuineness, were bound by the act of their agent, and 
could not recover. On the trial of the cause Judge BLaTcHFORD 
ruled that neither the Secretary of the Treasury nor his assistant 
had any authority to pay money to the defendants on bonds that 
were not genuine, and that if money was so paid by mistake it 
could be recovered. He so charged the jury. The bonds were 
proven to be counterfeit, and the court directed a verdict for the 
Government. An appeal was taken to the United States Circuit 
Court, where Judge Wooprurr, on May 13th, rendered his de- 
cision, affirming the ruling made by Judge BiatcHrorp. The 
case will be taken to the Supreme Court of the UNITED STATES 
for final review. 
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Bankers Magazine. 


THE LAW OF CONTRACTS. 


Special counts upon a subscription to capital stoch—The dollar mark 
— Variance. 


Supreme Court of ILLINoIs. 


JACKSONVILLE, NORTH-WESTERN AND SOUTH-EASTERN RAILway 
Co. v. Isaac H. Brown. Appeal from Morcan. 


Opinion of the court by Mr. Justice McALListTEerR. Filed, Jan- 
uary 15, 1874. 


The declaration in this case contains two special counts upon a 
contract of subscription to the capital stock of appellant. In each 
count the contract is described as containing the ordinary dollar 
mark prefixed to the figures 500.00, set opposite to appellee’s 
name. The contract offered in evidence had no such mark pre- 
fixed to these figures, or to any in the column; nor was there 
anything in the instrument to indicate that the sum set opposite 
appellee’s name, meant so many dollars. When offered, the instru- 
ment was objected to as inadmissible, on the ground, amongst 
others, that there was a variance between it and the contract de- 
scribed. The court sustained the objection and excluded the 
evidence. It is insisted upon this appeal, that notwithstanding 
there was no dollar mark to indicate what the figures meant, still 
the appellant had the right to rely upon the recital or admission 
contained in the note set out in its last count, to establish the 
contract of subscription to the amount of five hundred dollars. 

If appellant had declared in the indebtitatus counts, for calls or 
instalments due, as in PEAKE v. The Wabash Railroad Company, 
18 ILL., 88, and proved the execution of the instrument, the in- 
debtedness might have been established in that way. But here 
was a variance between the instrument described and that offered 
in evidence, which the recital in the note could not help out. 
The recital might aid in establishing a general liability if there 
had been any count in the declaration adapted to such a state of 
the case. But inasmuch as it does not refer to the contract de- 
scribed in the special counts, it is not a part of such contract, and 
if a part of it, then it should have been set out as such. 


Finding no error in the record, the judgment of the court below 
must be affirmed. 





Banking and Financial Items. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


A succinct history of current financial events is given under the head of 
‘NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET” in the present number, and is so to be 
continued hereafter. This department will be found of present, as well as of 
future, value to those who study the cause and effect of the influences of the 
day in their relation to monetary affairs; knowing that it is in finance, above 
all other sciences, that “history repeats itself.” 


A summary of the Usury Laws of the several States and Territories will be 
published in our July number, the enactments of the past year being carefully 
revised. An epitome will follow of recent decisions of importance under each, 
with a review of the general spirit of interest laws. 


It is intended that the forthcoming volume of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 
which begins with the July number, shall be found more than ever valuable 
to the banking community. To this end contributions from experienced pens 
will be encouraged, and the discussion of practical banking subjects, as well 
as of the principles of finance, will be made a prominent feature of the work. 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS.—Several questions upon points of interest 
will be replied to in our next issue, being unavoidably deferred this month. 


BANKER’S ALMANAC.—The third edition of the BANKER’s ALMANAC for 
1874, is now ready, with additions and changes to May 15th. The rapidity 
with which the first two editions of this volume have been exhausted, evince 
the growing appreciation of its value and indispensability. A fourth edition 
will be issued towards September. Information of changes among banks 
and bankers, and suggestions for further additions to the usefulness of the 
Almanac are solicited and will be cordially appreciated. 


THE RE-DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—The letter ad- 
dressed to Representative BECK by Comptroller KNox, (which we give in full 
on page 969,) calls the attention of Mr. BEcK to his statement that the Comp- 
troller had represented to the President that four millions of the National 
bank currency was not taken when there were one hundred and twenty-eight 
applicants for it. The Comptroller asks Mr. BECK to cause to be read in 
the House an extract from his last annual report, showing the difficulties 
in the way of the execution of the act of July 12, 1870. 


He states that, under the act of July 12, 1870, the Comptroller is required, 
after the $54,000,000 are taken up, to make a requisition upon the banks of 
New York City, MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, and CONNECTICUT for 
$ 25,000,000, and if those requisitions are not complied with within one year 
thereafter, he is authorized to sell bonds and deposit legal tenders in the 
Treasury. But there is no provision in the act for the return of National bank 
currency to the Treasury for redemption, and the act is therefore inoperative 
and under its provisions no considerable amount of National bank currency 
would be returned for distribution for eighteen months after requisition is 
made. The Comptroller also asks that a copy be read of the letter addressed 
by him to Mr. PHELPs, of the Committee on Banking and Currency, on the 
3d of February last, inclosing a bill which he prepared for the purpose of 
promptly withdrawing $25,000,000 of National bank circulation from the 
Eastern States, and distributing the same to the West and South. 

The bill of the Comptroller requires National. banks in the States named 
in the letter to Mr. PHELPS to deposit legal-tender notes on the excess of 
$ 300,000 of their circulation with the Treasurer, and requires the Treasurer, 
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Assistant Treasurer, and depositories of the UNITED STATES to assort the 
circulation of these banks and return it to the Comptroller for destruction, 
and authorizes the Comptroller thereupon to surrender to the banks the 
bonds held as security for such circulation. 

The circulation of notes of banks which failed and are in liquidation are 
also to be assorted and returned to the Comptroller for destruction, and im- 
mediately thereupon the amounts destroyed are to be re-issued to banks in 
the West and South. The Comptroller is confident that within sixty days 
after the passage of this act he can supply every application from the West 
and South for the next two years with the currency withheld from other 
States. 

THE NATIONAL CURRENCY.—In future issues of greenbacks, by order of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the words “ United States legal-tender note ”’ 
and “ Treasury note” are to be omitted, and the title changed to “ United 
States Notes,’ that being, in the opinion of Mr. RICHARDSON, the re- 
quirement of the law. The new $500 bill ready for issue this month will 
have a vignette of General MANSFIELD on the right, and on the left an 
elaborate vignette of Peace. The new $50 note will have a vignette of 
FRANKLIN and the Goddess of Liberty, the latter being considered a remark- 
able specimen of engraving. The new twenty-five cent note will conform in 
size to the new series, of which the ten and fifty cent notes are already in 
circulation, and will be issued as soon as the Treasurer makes a requisition for 
fractional currency of this denomination. Instructions have been issued for 
the immediate preparation of a vignette of CHARLES SUMNER. 

New Bank Notes.—W. B. HotcHkIss, of New York City, exhibited to 
the Committee of the House of Representatives, an improved form of bank 
note, the adoption of which he claims would effect great saving in the wear 
and tear of the currency, besides adding to its artistic appearance. The 
main feature of the alleged improvement consists in rounding the corners of 
the note. 

THE New York Stock EXCHANGE.—The annual election for officers of 
the Stock Exchange, held May 12th, resulted as follows: President, GEORGE 
H. BRoODHEAD; Chairman, M. A. WHEELOCK; Vice-Chairman, JAMES 
MITCHELL; Secretary, B. O. WHITE; Treasurer, D. C. Hays. Governing 
Committee—To serve four years: H. G. CHAPMAN, A. B. BayLis, H. S. 
Witson, WILLIAM CoopPeR, JOHN B. Norris, S. T. RusseLL, A. M. 
CAHOONE, J. K. WARREN, M. NATHAN, J. WEEKS. To serve two years: J. 
L. BROWNELL, WILLIAM Lummis. To serve one year: J. V. BOUVIER, 5S. 
W. PATCHEN. Trustees of Gratuity Fund—To serve full term: A. CAMPBELL, 
(of WarpD, CAMPBELL & Co.) To fill vacancy (J. R. GARLAND, resigned): 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER SMITH (of WILLIAM ALEXANDER SMITH & Co.) 


Tue NATIONAL Trust CoMPANY.—The trustees of the NATIONAL TRUST 
CoMPANY, at 291 Broadway, elected on May 5th, the following officers for the 
ensuing year: D. R. Manca, President; T. W. SHANNON, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; B. F. BAaNcrort, Second Vice-President. Executive:Committee—B. L. 
SoLomon, J. R. Cecit, L. J. Puitiips, N. J. HAInEs, GEORGE A. FELLOws, 
E. C. Cownin, S. S. ConsTANT, and J. L. MELCHER. T. C. CRUIKSHANK 
was appointed secretary. 

THE CIRCULATION OF FaLsE NEws.—Governor Dix has signed the bill 
making it a misdemeanor to circulate false news for the purpose of influencing 
gold, or stocks, or bonds. 

DIVIDENDS.—The aggregate of interest, dividends, and rents payable to 
lucky capitalists in New York, in the first half of May current, is estimated 
at nearly $40,000,000. 

New BANKING FirMs.—Messrs. M. K. Jesup, PATON & Co., succeed the 
old firm of M. K. Jesup & Co. The new house is composed of Messrs. 
Morris K. Jesup, JOHN Paron (late first agent BANK OF BRITISH NORTH 
America,) D. A. LINDLEY, and E. K. GoopNow. They continue to do a 
general banking business, and to negotiate first-class securities. 
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Messrs. DUNCAN, MATHEWS & Co., of Philadelphia, have established a 
banking and commission house at 53.William Street, in this city. 


REMOVAL.—The ATLANTIC SAVINGS BANK has removed to the corner of 
Bowery and Bond Street, and will hereafter be known as the BOND STREET 
Savincs BANK. The officers of the institution are HARRISON HALL, Presi- 
dent; C. D. BAILEy, Treasurer; J. D. Cooper, Secretary. 


Mr. CaLEB F. CoLes having resigned the cashiership of the CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK of this city, on account of impaired health, was upon his 
retirement presented by the clerks of the bank with a very handsome gold- 
headed cane as a mark of their friendship and good will. Mr. EDWARD 
SKILLIN, late assistant-cashier, has been promoted to fill the vacancy. 


ARBITRATOR.—ENOCH L. FANCHER, ex-Judge, has been appointed arbitrator 
of the Chamber of Commerce under the new act of our State legislature to 
provide for the settlement of mercantile disputes. Judge FANCHER was edu- 
cated for the ministry, but changed his profession to that of the law. He is 
a highly-qualified gentleman, and we have no doubt that he will properly com- 
bine gospel with law in his decisions. 


COMPROMISE WITH CREDITORS.—Mr. CAPRON, of the firm of CAPRON & 
MERRIAM, brokers, who recently failed in consequence of their connection 
with the pool in the Chicago, Columbus and Indiana Central stock, has oftered 
to pay a cash dividend of ten per cent., and ninety per cent. in two years 
from the 1st of June inst. It is understood that the creditors will accept 
the proposition. 


ARKANSAS.—Messrs. NELSON & HANKS have established a banking house 
at Helena, and proffer their services to correspondents in a general banking 
and exchange business, especially for ,collections. Their New York corres- 
pondents are Messrs. HENRY TALMADGE & Co. The card of this firm will 
be found in the cover sheets of this magazine. 


CALIFORNIA.—The appropriation for the San Francisco Mint for the current 
fiscal year having expired April 20th, and Congress not having made any pro- 
vision for the deficiency, the Mint would have closed but tor an arrangement 
made between the superintendent and the employees, that they should con- 
tinue work until the fate of the Deficiency bill now before Congress is deter- 
mined, upon the condition that should the bill fail to pass they will have no 
claim against the government. This agreement was signed by every employee 
of the Mint. 


San Francisco.—Mr. F. F. Low, (late U. S. Minister to CHINA,) has 
been appointed General Manager of the ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN BANK in place 
of Mr. R. G. SNEATH, retiring. The first year’s business of this bank has 
been highly satisfactory, as shown at the shareholders’ meeting in London 
mentioned on page 991. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—Mr. HOLMES E, OFFLEY and his brother, Mr. — 
OFFLEY, have established a banking firm in Washington City under the 
style of OrFLey & Co. Their location is the corner of 15th and F Streets, 
opposite the Treasury Department. In addition to the ordinary business of 
banking this firm will undertake the collection of claims against the govern- 
ment, having ample facilities and familiarity with such matters. The senior 
partner was for the past seven years chief clerk of the Navy Department, and 
bears honorable testimony from the Secretary as to his business qualifications. 
The New York correspondents of the new firm are the METROPOLITAN Na- 
TIONAL BANK and Messrs. HALLGARTEN & Co. (See their card on the cover 
of this work.) 


“WASHINGTON.—Mr. JOHN SHERMAN, Jr., and Mr. H. D. Cookg, Jr., 
(both engaged hitherto with the Washington firm of Jay CooKE & Co.,) have 
formed a banking partnership under the style of SHERMAN & Co., at No. 1429 
F Street, Washington. They refer to NATIONAL METROPOLITAN BANK, 
Washington, D. C.; the First NaTIONAL BANK, New York; GEORGE W. 
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STICKNEY, Actuary FREEDMEN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY; JOHN C. 
BULLITT, Philadelphia, Pa. ; JOHN SHERMAN, Senator from OHIO. 


ILLINOIS.—The Mattoon NaTIONAL BANK, (No. 2147), was organized in 
May, with a capital of $50,000, President, WILLIAM B. DuNtop; Cashier, 
JosePH H. CLARK. 


BURNED MAIL.—The risk incurred by bankers, in the transmission of funds 
by mail, is seldom considered. That it is a serious one is shown by the dis- 
aster of which the Chicago Tribune, of May 6th, says: “The burning of 
the mail for New York, which left Chicago, on Saturday at 5.15 P. M., by 
the Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne Railroad, is a matter of serious inconvenience 
to our bankers and business men. The mail contained at least $2,500,000 
of drafts, bills of exchange, and other remittances to New York. The drafts 
of large amount, of which there were several for $100,000, and those be- 
tween banks, can be replaced without much difficulty, but to duplicate the 
smaller ones, and those bearing several indorsements, will take a great deal 
of time and trouble. Scores of letters were written by each of the larger 
banks to-day on this business, and fully six months will elapse before it is 
fully settled.’ 


THE WESTERN PRESS ON THE PRESIDENT’S VETO.—The Chicago 7ribune 
of May 13th publishes replies to a circular sent to the press of ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, MICHIGAN, WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, KANSAS, MISSOURI and 
NEBRASKA, asking how each stood on the question of the President’s Veto of 
the Currency bill. The summary shows that of the 933 papers answering the 
circular, 514 sustain the veto, 408 oppose it, and 11 are non-committal. 
INDIANA, MIssourRI, and Kansas are the only States where the veto is op- 
posed by a majority of the press. 


STOLEN BANK NoteEs.—The $5 notes of the OsAGE NATIONAL BANK, 
Iowa, should only be taken after scrutiny. Nine thousand dollars in $5 
bills were stolen from the bank prior to being signed by the proper officers. 
The bank and the Comptroller of the Currency refuse to redeem these bills. 
The treasury numbers (top of right-hand corner) are 560,958 to 551,407. 
The bank numbers just over the Cashier’s signature are all above 1,750— 
and these numbers afford the only means of detection. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Messrs. CHENEY & WAITE are transacting a banking and 
brokerage business at Orange, and solicit in our cover sheet the business of 
correspondents for that vicinity. Their Boston correspondent is the NATIONAL 
HIDE AND LEATHER BANK. 


MICHIGAN.—THE First NATIONAL BANK OF HANCOCK, (No. 2143), was 
organized in May, with a capital of $ 100,000. President, SerH D. NorTH; 
Cashier, EDGAR H. Towar. This bank succeeds the banking firm of E. H. 
— & Co. Their New York correspondent is the THIRD NATIONAL 

ANK. 


Bay City.—The SECOND NATIONAL BANK, at Bay City, (No. 2145), was 
also organized last month, with a capital of $ 50,000: authorized, $ 100,000. 
President, WILLIAM WESTOVER; Cashier, WHEELER L. PLUM. 


MissourRI Bond REPUDIATORS IN ARMS.—The St. Louis Republican of 
May 12th says: 

There is trouble in Greene County about the payment of interest on the 
bonds issued to the Memphis and Kansas City Railroad, and the people are 
endeavoring to find some way of escaping a debt, which, from all accounts 
they have themselves to blame for more than any one else. At a meeting 
held Monday of last week, they decided to make all possible lawful resistance 
to the payment, and for this purpose, to organize a committee in every town- 
ship in the county to oppose the levy of taxes. A proposition was made that 
the citizens form a military organization to resist legal proceedings but this 
was not adopted. It seems that after the County Court first ordered the 
issue of the bonds, Hon. JoHN S. PHELPS and a few other cool-headed 
citizens showed the imprudence of the step, and prevailed on the Court to 
have the bonds which had been printed, burned. But a strong popular 
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clamor for the re-issue was made, and the Court, unwilling to resist the press- 
ure, yielded and gave out the bonds. Hence the trouble. Among the per- 
sons who are now most violent against paying the debt are those who, in 
1871, were loudest in favor of contracting it. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES.—In no branch of our manufacturing interests 
is there now more successful competition with foreign makers than in that 
of the lead pencil. A once well-founded preference for the foreign article is 
no longer admissible, and is rapidly giving way under the excellence of the 
“American Graphite Pencil,” manufactured by the Dixon Company of Jersey 
City. This perfection is unquestionably due to the superiority of American 
machinery as compared with the hand labor of Europr. For daily office 
use these pencils are highly satisfactory and for purposes demanding the finer 
grades are found still to excel. Among other encomiums, that of Mr. E. H. 
KNIGHT, of the U. S. Patent Office, is very distinct. His draughtsmen are 
using the GRAPHITE pencil for fine mechanical drawings with the utmost satis- 
faction and commend them highly. 


New York.—The STATE BANK OF ONEIDA has been organized to suc- 
ceed the First NATIONAL BANK OF ONEIDA, now in liquidation. The 
officers are SAMUEL H. Fox, President; IRA SHEPARD, Vice-President ; 
AusTIN B. FRENCH, Cashier; J. H. R. WHITNALL, Assistant Cashier. The 
new bank commences business June Ist. 


BANK FAILURE.—The FARMERS AND MECHANICS’ BANK, of Rochester, 
THOMAS RAINES, manager, closed its doors May 19th. The failure of a heavy 
dry-goods house a few days previously is alleged to be the immediate cause. 
It is supposed that the assets will suffice to pay depositors in full. 


Ou10.—The leading bankers and capitalists of Cleveland have sent a memo- 
rial to Congress, in which they make the following points: that the long- 
deferred action of that body, and the uncertainty of what action they will 
take, if any, has caused business to languish in all departments, and “a feel- 
ing of despondency, distrust, and apprehension has taken possession of the 
people;’’ that no relief is to be hoped for “until Congress shall permanently 
settle in some way the great question of money.’’ And they propose that the 
reserves now held by the National banks be “unlocked’’; that the deposits 
are safe without them; that the safety of deposits is a matter of business 
between the banks and the dealers, not requiring Government protection. On 
condition that Congress will release the banks from maintaining reserves, the 
signers of the memorial, who are bankers, will agree to hold a proportion -of 
their coin interest until specie payments are resumed. They hold that the 
release of the bank reserves is the first and most natural step to secure more 
working currency without the sacrifice of safety or principle. Sixty-five mil- 
lions of now dormant currency would be converted into active working money 
and distributed over the country in ratio of the capital of National banks, 
without increasing the liabilities of the Government one cent. 


Ou10.—The First NATIONAL BANK OF EAST LIVERPOOL, Columbiana 
County, (No. 2146), was organized in May with a capital of $50,000. Presi- 
dent, DANIEL Boyce; Cashier, F. D. KITCHEL. 


RaIsED CHECKS.—In the case of Espy, HEIDELBACH & Co., v. the First 
NATIONAL BANK of Cincinnati, just decided in the Supreme Court of the 
UNITED STATES, it is held that where money is paid on a raised check by mis- 
take, neither party being in fault, the general rule is that it may be recovered 
back as paid without consideration. But that if either party has been guilty 
of negligence or carelessness by which the other has been injured, the negli- 
gent party must bear the loss. Whether the endorsement of the word 
*good,’’ with the officer’s initials, under such circumstances, would make the 
bank liable beyond the genuineness of the signature and the possession of 
funds to meet the check certified, is not here considered for decision. A ver- 
bal reply that a check is good might ordinarily be supposed to be in regard 
only to the signature of the drawers and the state of their account. We give 
this important decision in full on page 959. 
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Taxation of Deposits—The CINCINNATI SAFE DEPOSIT CoMPANY v. The 
County Auditor—Superior Court of Cincinnati, April, 1874. Before Judge 
YAPLE.—This was an application for an injunction to enjoin the taxation of 
$ 53,718, credits of the plaintiff, on the ground that its debts exceed largely 
these credits, the plaintiff claiming that the deposits made with it are in the 
nature of debts. The Court held that the plaintiff was not entitled to deduct 
these deposits from its credits, and rendered judgment for defendant, refusing 
the application for injunction. 

Suspension.—The First NATIONAL BANK of Medina suspended May 2. 
W. W. PANncoast, the late cashier, is reported a defaulter in an amount not 
yet ascertained. The assets are considered sufficient to pay the deposits. 


PHILADELPHIA.—It is announced that creditors of JAy CooKE & Co. will 
shortly receive a dividend of 5 per cent. and that a general settlement will be 
offered on the following terms: An additional dividend of 10 per cent. cash; 
50 per cent. in the Northern Pacific 7 3-10 gold bonds, at 70 cents on the 
dollar ; 18 per cent. in the Oregon Steam Navigation Company’s stock, at 40 
cents on the dollar; 7 per cent. in first mortgage bonds of the Lake Superior 
and Mississippi and other railroad companies, at from 70 to 75 cents on the 
dollar; and 10 per cent. in the 10-per-cent. income bonds of the Lake Su- 
perior and Mississippi Railroad Company, at 40 cents on the dollar. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The NATIONAL BANK of Schwencksville, Montgomery 
County, (No. 2142), was organized in April, with a capital of $50,000. Presi- 
dent, JAcoB G. SCHWENCK; Cashier, JOHN G. PRIZER. 


TEXAS.—Messrs. PARKER & FLIPPEN are transacting at Bryan a general 
banking and exchange business. They offer in their card (see the cover 
sheets of this number) to attend especially to collections, their New York 
correspondents being Messrs. ALLEN, STEPHENS & Co. 


VIRGINIA.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the CITIZENS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF CHARLOTTESVILLE and of the CHARLOTTESVILLE NATIONAL BANK, 


held April 27th, it was resolved to consolidate the two banks under one 
organization. For this purpose the stockholders of the CITIZENS’ NATIONAL 


BANK voted that this institution go into liquidation. The name of the CHAR- 
LOTTESVILLE NATIONAL BANK will be retained, and the capital stock is to be 
$250,000. Mr. B. C. FLANNAGAN, Cashier, having resigned, Mr. W. W. 
FLANNAGAN was elected to fill the vacancy. 


WEsT VIRGINIA. — THE PEOPLE’S NATIONAL BANK OF MARTINSBURG, 
Berkley County, (No. 2144), was organized in May, with a capital of $50,000. 
President, SAMUEL BusEY; Cashier, JOHN B. WILSON. 


WISCONSIN.—A letter to the Chicago Times, dated Oshkosh, April 28th, 
says: “ The village of Omro, fourteen miles east of this city, is in a ferment 
of excitement. A. H. Howarp, Jr., the village banker, has taken French 
leave and $40,000 of his depositors’ money with him. The defaulting bank- 
er has been a resident of Omro for the past twelve years, and was well- 
known and respected throughout the country as the junior member and general 
business manager of the flouring-mill firm of A. H. Howarp & Son. Two 
years ago the son started the OMRO BANK, and from the fact that he offered 
ten per cent. interest on all deposits, and was universally esteemed as a man 
of exemplary Christian character and the purest morals, his customers were 
many and confiding.” 

The community must be a rural and inexperienced one in which any banker 
could offer “‘ten per cent. interest on all deposits”? without exciting suspicion. 
and distrust of his solvency. 


THE Pusiic DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN is said to be in a very satisfactory 
state. For the first time since the great French war it stands at less than 
%_780,000,000; and more than £ 51,000,000 of this sum represents the value 
of a series of temporary annuities, which will expire chiefly in 1885. The 
permanent debt of the country, then, amounts to about £ 728,0C0,000. 
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THE ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN BANK, LIMITED.—The second general meeting 
of shareholders was held in London, March 16th, the Hon. HuGH McCuL- 
LOCH in the chair. The report of the directors was submitted. It. shows that 
“the capital called up was paid in the months of April, May, and June, 1873, 
and the bank commenced active operations on the 2d July following. The 
directors are glad to state that no bad debts have been incurred. The gross 
profits amount to & 28,046 16s. Id., and after deducting rebate of interest, all 
charges at the head office and the San Francisco branch, as well as writing 
off the whole preliminary expenses, there remains a net profit of £15,482 4s. 
6d., being above ten per cent. on the paid-up capital, and out of this amount 
it has been resolved to declare an interim dividend of 8s. per share (being at 
the rate of eight per cent. per annum,) free of income tax, leaving £ 3,494 
4s. 6d. to be carried forward to the new account. The interim dividend war- 
rants will be duly issued. The increase of the trade and the general pros- 
perity of the Pacific coast, and the State of CALIFORNIA in particular, during 
the past year, as shown by the statistics of the exports of wheat, wool, pre- 
cious metals, &c., have been remarkable, and the directors confidently antici- 
pate a profitable and satisfactory result from the business of this bank for the 
current year.”” The chairman; in his presentation of the report, reminded the 
shareholders that ‘‘in the six months in which the bank had been engaged 
there had been a very severe panic in the UNITED STATES; probably the 
most severe panic ever felt in that country. Fortunately for the bank, the 
panic had not very prejudicially affected San Francisco. The San Francisco 
folks’ opinion as to currency differed from the opinions of American financiers 
in general; they still believed that specie was the proper circulation, or, at all 
events, the proper basis of the circulation; and while the managers of the 
bank there kept such really sound financial views, the shareholders need have 
nothing to fear in the way of financial disasters. (Cheers.) The directors 
had good reason to believe that their financial agents in San Francisco were 
exceedingly prudent men.” 


CANADA.—The profits of the BANK OF MONTREAL for the year ended 
30th April were $2,072,540, out of which two dividends of eight per cent. - 
have been declared, and the balance, about $184,000, carried to the credit of 
profit and loss, increasing the amount of that credit from $400,000 to 
$584,000. The profits of the previous year were $1,820,813, the increase 
being about a quarter of a million dollars. 


LA BANQUE NATIONALE.—This bank has had another prosperous year. 
After paying the usual dividends the large sum of $100,000 was added to the 
reserve, making that fund $325,000, or equal to 16% per cent. of the capital. 


THE DoMINION BANK has established an agency at Cobourg, and has 
secured the business of the late Mr. BURN, successor to the NORTHUMBER- 
LAND AND DURHAM SAVINGS BANK. 


MoLsons BANK has opened an agency in Smith’s Falls, of which Mr. 
THOMAS, late cashier of the bank at Brockville, is to have charge. 


CuBAN FINANCES.—CUBA is sadly distressed in her finances. The Captain- 
General has issued two decrees: one imposing a tax of 10 per cent. on all 
incomes over $1,000, to pay the public debt and to redeem the paper cur- 
rency; the other provides that one-fourth of the duties and taxes shall be paid 
in gold until July 1, and after that, one-half, with a view to the resumption 
of specie payments. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from May Number, page 911.) 


NEW YORK CITY. 
William H. Duff, 15 Wall St. Gillilan & Co., 22 Exchange Place. 
H. L. Johnson. E. S. Chapin & Co. 
C. J. Osborne & Co. M. K. Jesup, Paton & Co. 
Wilmerding, Duer & Co. Duncan, Mathews & Co. 

Place and State. Name of Bank. N. Y. Correspondent. 
Montgomery, Ata ...E. Beecher & Co Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
Selma, * C. Cade, fe Kountze Brothers. 
Boulder, Cot. ....... Buckingham Bros. ..........<< Kountze Brothers. 
Lakeville, ConN......Robbins, Burrall & Co First National Bank. 
Wilmington, DEL. ...Merrick, Johnson & Co Glendinning, Davis & A. 
Washington, D. C. ..H. E. Offley & Co. -......-.-- Metropolitan Nat. Bank. 

_ « —_..Citizens’ National Bank 

- “« ..Sherman & Co First National Bank. 
Rome, GEO..........Bank of Rome Ogden, Brower & Co: 
Anna, ILts ....Charles M. Willard & Co......Henry Clews & Co. 
Augusta, « ....Compton & Dexter Bank of North America. 
Bement, “« ...-Bennett, Moore & Co First National Bank. 
Carlinville, “ ....Burke, Dubois & Chesnut National Park Bank. 
Chicago, “ ....Gerhard & Foreman Central National Bank. 

4 “ ....People’s Bank First National Bank. 
Marengo, “  ....Farmers and Drovers’ Bank ...N.Y.State Loan & Tr.Co. 
Mattoon, “ ....Mattoon National Bank 
Morrisonville, .--- Maxon, Townsend & Co 
Camden, IND ........Camden Bank 
Davenport, Iowa ....German Savings Bank None. 

Sibley, “« ....Hill & Emmert ...............Preston,Kean & Co.Chic. 
Elk Falls, KAN......L. L. Turner & Co Kountze Brothers. 
Lexington, Ky.......Stone & Co Bell & Smithers. 
Russellville, “ .......Bank of Russellville Ninth National Bank. 
Rising Sun, MD...... Rising Sun Banking Co Importers&Traders’N.B. 
Bay City, MicH ....Second National Bank 

Hancock, “  ...-First National Bank Third National Bank. 
Tecumseh, “  ....Bills,Lilley & Co’s B. of TecumsehNinth National Bank. 
Anoka, MINN........Bank of Anoka Chatham National Bank. 
Belton, Mo........J. N. Harges & Son...........Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
Marshall, “ ........Saline County Bank...........Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
St. Joseph, “ ........Merchants’ Insurance Company, Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
Fairbury, NesB.Thomas Harbine & Son Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
Kearney Junction, “ .W. Dake & Co Kountze Brothers. 
Ogdensburgh, N. Y. .Egert & Hale Metropolitan Nat. Bank. 
Oneida, « ..State Bank of Oneida National Park Bank. 
Toledo, OHIO....Rayner, Seagrave & Co Merchants’ Exch. N. B. 
Richwood, “ ....Union County Bank Market National Bank. 
East Liverpool,“ ....First National Bank 

Zanesville, ee a ee ee Manhattan Bank. 
Pittsburgh, Pa ......St. Clair Banking Company....American Exch. N. Bk. 
Tionesta, ‘ ......-May & Kelly Importers&Traders’N. B. 
Wilkesbarre,“ ......Joseph Brown ...............--Henry Clews & Co. 
Salt Lake City, UTAH. Walker Brothers Laidlaw & Co. 

Liberty, Va Liberty Savings Bank Union National Bank. 


Martinsburg, W. VA.. People’s National Bank 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List ; continued from May No., page 912.) 
May, 1874. 
Banks are requested to furnish prompt notice of any future changes. 


Name of Bank, Elected. In place of 


N. Metropolitan B.,Wash’gton, D.C.J. W. Thompson, Pres....John B. Blake. 
State National Bank, Atlanta, Gzo.Campbell Wallace, Pres..:James M. Ball. 
State Sav. Institution, Chicago, ILL.A. D. Guild, Cash Chas. D. Bickford. 
First National Bank, Alton, “ Wm. H. Mitchell, Pres...Isaac Scarritt: 
First National Bank, Henry, “ -Wm. T. Law, Pres Thos. L. Davis. 

ig ° * .Chas. R. Jones, Cash. .,..W. T. Law. 
Monmouth N. B’k, Monmouth, “ .A. H. Harding, Cash Claudius Jones. 
First National Bank, Olney, “ JHenry Marshall, Cash. ...Andrew Darling. 
First Nat. B’k, Fort Dodge, lowa.E. G. Morgan, Pres......C. B. Richards. 
First National Bank, Osceola, “ -W.G. Kennedy, Cash....M. W. Messinger. 
First Nat. Bank, Davenport, “ Jas. Thompson, Pres. ....Hiram Price. 
Iowa National Bank, Ottumwa,“ -Chas. G. Blake, Pres. ....L. W. Vale. 
First National Bank, Fairfield,“ -Geo. D. Temple, Cash. ...Samuel C. Farmer. 
Citizens’ Nat. B’k, Des Moines,“  .J. A. Elliot, Cash. ....-.. John W. Ulm. 
Kansas Valley Bank, Topeka, KAn.T. L. King, Pres Chet. Thomas, Jr. 
Lawrence Sav. Bank, Lawrence,“ .John K. Rankin, Pres. ... Andrew Terry. 
Burlingame S. B., Burlingame, “ .Levi Empie, Pres. ....... P. Sheldon. 
Valley B.& S.I., Grassh’perFalls,“ .M. P. Evans, Cash....... J. F. Crawford. 
B’k of Russellville, Russellville,Ky. Albert G. Rhea, Pres. R. C. Bowling. 
Second Nat. Bank, Baltimore, Mp.I. H. Bawden, Act’g-Cash.*J. W. Randolph. 


Cumberland N. B., Portland, ME..A. Conant, Pres. W. F. Milliken. 
First National Bank, Auburn, “ -John B. Jordan, Cash. ...Wm. Libby. 
First Nat. Bank, Amherst, Mass.L. D. Hills, Pres. C. Bridgman. 
NorthamptonN.B.,N’thampton,“ -Oscar Edward, Pres. .....*E. Williams. 

- ee 2s « John Whittelsey, Cash....*J. L. Warriner. 
Massachusetts Nat.B’k, Boston,“ -Henry A. Rice, Pres. ...-John J. Dixwell. 
GrandRapidsS.B.,Gr. Rapids, M1cH.Geo. R. Allen, Cash M. W. Bates. 
First National Bank, Hillsdale,“  .F. M. Stewart, Cash H. J. King. 

First National Bank, Ypsilanti,“ .Isaac N. Conklin, Pres. .. Edgar Bogardus. 
First Nat. Bank, Rochester, MINN. Walter Hurlbut, Cash....Thomas H. Titus. 
Iron Mountain B’k, St. Louis, Mo.N. J. Larimore, Pres R. W. Ulrici. 
Franklin Sav. Institut’n,“ “ /Chas. F. Meyer, Pres. C. Taussig. 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank, “ “ Robert Eagle, Cash James E. Yeatman. 
Bank of Commerce, - “ .Henry S. Reed, Pres. ....Feiix Coste. 
Banking & Sav. Ass.,Brownsville,“ .Wm. Owens, Pres....--.-Wm. L. Hawkins. 
Moniteau Nat. Bank, California,“ .S. H. Owens, Pres. 

Hannibal Sav. Bank, Hannibal, “ .J. L. Lathrop, Cash. .....Wm. A. Hunt. 
Joplin Savings Bank, Joplin, “ .~H.G. Goodman, Cash....Wm. H. Graves. 
Kansas City S. Asso., KansasCity“ -J. B. Bell, Pres. ....----.Thos. A. Smart. 
Bank of St. Joseph, St. Joseph, “ -R. P. Richardson, Cash. .Wm. C. Wells. 
Lancaster Co. Bank, Lincoln, NEB.A. J. Cropsey, Pres....--- J. W. Hartley. 

“ ee ¢ “ [F. E. Atwood, Cash......J. S. Atwood. 
Wayne Co. Nat. Bank, Wooster, O.H. Armstrong, Pres R. R. Donnelly. 
First National Bank, Butler, Pa...Chas. Duffy, Pres. .......Chas. McCandless. 
First Nat. Bank, Newtown, “ -.Samuel C. Case, Cash...-. S. Carey Ball. 
York National Bank, York, “ ..Henry Welsh, Pres *Jacob Hay. 


CharlottesvilleN.B.,Charl’sville,Va.W. W. Flannagan, Cash. .B. C. Flannagan. 


First rs sor bw. Va. .Edward Tearney, Pres....*C. C. Porter. 


* Deceased. 
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DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 
(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 914.) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Capron & Merriam. Duff & Tienkin. 
Holberg & Gillilan. Johnson & Fuller. 
R. Manley & Co. Osborn & Chapin. 


GeorGia.—Cothran & Jackson, Rome. 


ILLINOIs.—Greenebaum & Foreman, Chicago; Chesnut & Dubois, Car/in- 
ville, (succeeded by Burke, Dubois & Chesnut); Gallatin National Bank, 
Shawneetown (closing); A. W. Gilmore, Chicago; Twenty-second Street 
Bank, Chicago; Wilson Brothers, Oxargo; Townsend & Co., Morrisonville, 
(now Maxon, Townsend & Co); Dexter, Newcomb & Co., Augusta, (now 
Compton & Dexter); A. A. West, Geneva. 


KENTUCKY.—Russellville Banking and Warehouse Co., Russellville, (now 
Bank of Russellville); Washington Bank, Springfield. 


LouIsIANA.—American Cotton and Banking Co., Shreveport. 

MARYLAND.—Citizens’ National Bank, Hagerstown, (removed to Washing- 
ton, D. C.); Evans, Wood & Co., Rising Sun, (succeeded by Rising Sun 
Banking Co.) 

MICHIGAN.—E. M. Hipp, Bangor, (succeeded by J. E. Sebring & Co.); 
National Bank of Tecumseh, (succeeded by Bills, Lilley & Co’s Bank of Te- 
cumseh.) E. H. Towar & Co., Hancock, (succeeded by First National Bank. ) 


MissourRI.—S. A. Gaylord & Co., St. Louis ; Cordell & Montagu, Mar- 
shall, (now Saline County Bank); J. A. Sterling & Bro., Lebanon ; Traders’ 
Bank, S¢. Zouzs. 


NEBRASKA.—Dake, Andrews & Co., Kearney Function, (succeeded by W. 
Dake & Co.); Stone & Easley, Rulo. 

NEVADA.—Wells, Fargo & Co., Gold Hill; Agency Bank of California, 
Hamilton ; Agency Bank of California, Wells, Fargo & Co., 7reasure City. 


NEw YorK.—H. W. Burt & Co., Buffalo, (now H. W. Burt); First Na- 
tional Bank, Oneida, (succeeded by State Bank of Oneida); C. G. Egert & 
Co., Ogdensburgh, (now Egert & Hale.) Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank, Roch- 
ester, (failed.) 


Ou10.—J. A. Thoman & Co., Crestline ; First National Bank, Medina, (sus- 
pended) ; Rayner & Seagrave, Zoledo, (now Raynor, Seagrave & Co.); Walker, 
Leslie & Co., Church Hill. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—George Anderson & Co., Scranton, (succeeded by Lacka- 
wanna Valley Bank); Brown & Gray, Wilkesbarre, (now Joseph Brown.) 


TENNESSEE.—Richland Savings Bank, Pulaski. 


VIRGINIA.—Citizens’ National Bank, Charlottesville, (consolidated with Char- 
lottesville National Bank.) 


WEST VIRGINIA.—People’s Deposit Bank, Martinsburg, (succeeded by Peo- 
ple’s National Bank). 


WIsconsIN,—- A, H. Howard & Co., Omro, (failed. ) 
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WANTED—A NEW SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


If the tithe of what we hear be true, President GRANT is on the look out 
for a new Secretary of the Treasury. The people, we know, are on the same 
search. It is a very anxious search, beset by many difficulties. There are 
self-offering candidates by the score, by the hundred. There are ten thous- 
and wanting the place for the salary. But the President is not partial to self- 
seeking men. He wants a man of brains and modesty combined—a combina- 
tion most rare. The civil service is not able to produce it. Where is this 
man? That he is about, somewhere, is certain. There never was a place yet 
on earth to be filled, but that earth has the man to fill it; this is the theory 
of the universe. Now, where is this to-be-Secretary of the Treasury? Here- 
tofore, when a man of extraordinary abilities was wanting, it proved successful 
in some instances to look for him where he was least likely to be found—-and 
to find him where it was least suspected that he could exist. Has that unique 
method been exhausted, and has it failed ?—Alas! 

There are, it must be confessed, difficulties in the way of a new proposed 
man that are very formidable. As soon as his name goes into the Senate 
that body stands ready to tear him all to bits. It is a monstrous body—a 
sort of Devil-Fish, with vast arms spread out ready to clasp round the un- 
fortunate victim, and to squeeze every drop of juice out of him. We pity the 
poor fellow who is to go to that ordeal. Seventy-six wise men, with all their 
knowledge of currency, specie, banking, redemption and exchange, tied up in 
one knot, and this knot to come down on the devoted head of the vain 
aspirant to Treasury fame—what human skull could stand such a blow? 
He must be crushed at once. The more the Senate knows, the worse for 
him; and the less the Senate knows, still the worse. One fool (says the 
Bible) may ask questions which seven wise men cannot answer. Is it sup- 
posable that the Senate would concur, if the President should find his man, 
unless he be an inflationist ? If HAMILTON could revisit us would his name be 
acceptable to such a body ? 

Here, then, is a danger hedged about by difficulties. The Senate, it has 
been announced, will subject the nominee to such an inquest that the sight of 
the coroner shall be welcome to him. We may imagine what questions would 
be put to him: “Are you in favor of contraction; would you liberate the 
$ 44,000,000 of legal-tender notes ; would you advocate an irredeemable paper- 
money measure of value; would you endeavor to bring the country to specie 
payments ?”’ and so forth. It would be unfortunate if the nominee should turn 
upon his inquisitors, and ask: ‘What do you mean by specie payments?” Able 
"as many members of the Senate are, accomplished as they are in the practice 
of common law and in jurisprudence, we have seen no evidence in all their re- 
ported debates that they possess the peculiar kind of knowledge necessary 
to answer this simple question. | The general idea in Congress seems to be 
that to get at specie payments and maintain them it is necessary only to con- 
vince the people that we have the gold in hand; a pretty hard thing to do 
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when we have it not. When they know they can get it, they will not want 
it—that is the formula. 

It is extraordinary that the bottom stone of the whole argument relating to 
specie payments has not once been referred to during the present session of 
Congress—that is the relation between our exports and imports. “Finance” 
said the late Chancellor of the British Exchequer, Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
‘is the great work of commercial legislation.” But to pursue this line of re- 
mark would lead off from the main point at which we aim. We can do no 
more at present than to call attention to the difficulti¢és which surround the 
matter of getting a new Secretary of the Treasury. It has been several times 
repeated that “the right man” had been found in PENNSYLANIA; but the 
President has been reported as saying, that this State has had its full share of 
Federal officers already—an intimation that he was looking elsewhere. Of itself, 
this is no reason why a citizen of PENNSYLVANIA should not be selected for 
the place, if he possess the qualifications required. Let us have the right sort 
of brains and accomplishment, irrespective of every other consideration, save 
honesty. 

The political fortuities of our Treasury department have been very unfavora- 
ble to the development of any permanent financial policy. To this criginal 
source we may doubtless attribute, in no small degree, the chaos which has 
characterized that department of the government for many years past. Our 
National treasury was established in 1789. It has been in existence about 85 
years; and during all that time, the City of New York, which is the great 
school of finance in the country, has furnished but one Secretary—ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON. The administration of the finances has been divided as follows 
between the States: 

Pennsylvania 7 Secretaries, occupying 24 years, 3 months. 
Georgia 2 - = . iM se 


“ “ 


“ “ 


New Hampshire. 
Ohio " 
Massachusetts. . . pemaess me 
Kentucky .... 
Mississippi 
Indiana. 
Delaware ne 
Maryland. I Ke 
Bee eee “* 
Maine - 


“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


tbs heer OU DD 


6 
8 
9 
9 
9 
° 
9 
8 
6 


84 5 
It is apparent, at a glance, that the appointments to this most important 
department of the government have been made, generally, on political grounds. 
ALBERT GALLATIN, an exception, was Secretary from December 31, 1800, to 
February 9, 1814, when he was appointed one of the peace commissioners to 
Ghent. He subsequently became a citizen of New York. 


[The statistics above are derived from the sheets of an unpublished work 
on Finance by Mr. J. S. GipBons of this city.] 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


New York, May 22, 1874. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 4.87% a 4.88% for gold. 


Never was the fable of the mountain in labor more fully exemplified than by the action of 
Congress on the finances. All its debates, bills, amendments, which have been continued with 
scarcely a day’s remission since its assembling in December, have come to nothing—they have 
brought forth not even a mouse/ We had time only, in our May No., to announce the Presi- 


dent’s veto of the Senate expansion bill, and to express our opinion in accordance with the . 


accompanying “reasons” which were returned to Congress. We have now to add that the 
President is supported by the almost unanimous voice of the country. The defeat of the ex- 
pansion policy was so manifest and overwhelming that it should have deterred the Senate from 
any renewed action ‘‘on that line”; but after voting by 34 against 30 that the bill should 
not pass over the veto (a decidedly Hibernian way of putting the question, since it was the 
power and not the wii/ that was wanting,) the Senate went forthwith to work and framed 
another bill, containing the same objectionable feature, which it has passed and sent to the 
House, where, if the members are sensible, it will be killed, and not remitted to the Presi- 
dent for another veto. 

In what was called his ‘great speech,” Senator Schurz showed the absurdity of legislating 
to keep currency confined to any particular section of country. In fact, this is a perfectly stu- 
pid effort on the part of Congress. The new bill proposes, among other things, to recall 
circulation from certain States and give it to others. It might as well, as the Missouri 
Senator said, pour water on the top of a hill and expect it to remain there. If the theory 
were true, the mass of legal-tender notes ought to have been issued in every State of the 
Union in order to be of any use to the country. It is astonishing that the Banking and 
Currency Committee waste time on such idle propositions! Why not go to the root of the 
matter at once, and apportion the bank currency, so much to every shop in the country 
that it may remain there, and we shall no longer hear complaints of deficiency of currency! 
Unfortunately for the Congressional and Currency bureau theory, industrious, hardworking and 
shrewd people have a way of getting possession of money and keeping it in active service 
where it is most wanted; and sections of country do the same thing. So long as this kind of 
human nature exists there will still be people and communities crying out for the issue of 
more currency! 

Members of Congress need enlightenment on one point, where they are much misled by 
the daily papers. They see the rates of interest on loans quoted in Stock reports as ranging 
from 2 to 4 per cent., and thence conclude that there is a monstrous accumulation.of money in 
the’ “ great centres;”’ wherefore they tax their ingenuity to scatter this money abroad in the 
rural districts. Let them know what every broker’s clerk in Wall street knows—that there is no 
accumulation whatever of money indicated by those low rates. They mean this and no more- 
that a broker can take a million of U. S. bonds to a bank, and borrow a credit on the books 
against which he may draw his checks that day; but he must redeem that credit on the next 
day. The bank of which he borrows may have not one dollar of bank-note circulation on hand, 
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but it has a surplus deposit made by its customers, the credit established by which will lie idle 
and totally unproductive, if not loaned out. Accordingly it makes the loan at two or four 
per cent. and posts from three to six hundred dollars to profit account! We know of a case 
within the week, in which one of our heaviest banks declined to discount ‘“‘fire-proof’’ com- 
mercial paper at the full bank rate of 7 per cent. per annum, but loaned its credit “in the 
same breath” at 2 per cent. per annum for the one day: Hence we quote— 


Bank rates of interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 
Brokers’ loans for one day 2 per cent. per annum. 


One of our leading bank Presidents, Mr. John Earl Williams, of the Metropolitan Bank, 
has addressed a letter to the Hon. John Sherman, Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, entitled, ‘‘Short road to specie currency.” He proposes that Congress shall 
‘* assume at once, the inherent, sovereign prerogative of the Government, by furnishing all 
the inhabitants of the United States with a uniform National currency, which shall be 
issued in redemption of the present bank currency.” Being substitution, this is neither 
contraction nor expansion. The government must then purchase the present mass of 
hypothecated bonds, paying for them in the new issue. The bank circulation is thus to 
be retired at the rate of 25 per cent. a year, completing this part of the process in four 
years. The Government must accumulate 150 millions of gold, selling five-per-cent. bonds 
for that purpose, if necessary. Then the new notes and the legal-tenders must be re- 
deemed on demand in specie, whenever presented at the Treasury office in New York. To 
secure elasticity in the currency, the Government must issue a convertible and re-convertible 
bond—(to suck up money in surplus, and eject it in deficiency). Mr. Williams resigns all 
advantage of circulating notes, not deeming this function essential to sound and prosperous 
commercial banking. The only thing to be redeemed being the government currency, there 
can be no suspension hereafter on the deposits, which must rest between the bank and the 
dealer, The eminence of Mr. Williams, as a financial manager, and his long experience, en- 
title his plan to respectful consideration, which we doubt not it will receive. 


The revelations of intrigue and imposture connected with the revenue contracts, which 
have been so long before the Committee of Ways and Means, have produced a temperature 
of fever heat in some official quarters, and Secretary Richardson and his subordinates are 
menaced by action of a_ censorious kind. On Wednesday, the 2oth, the Committee 
adopted a resolution offered by Mr. Kasson, and instructed Mr, Foster to append it as 
a supplement to the report to the House of Representatives on the Sanborn contracts. We 
shall give the resolution in full in another page, if it is received before we get to press. It 
says, in substance, that the laxity and carelessness shown by Secretary Richardson, Assistant- 
Secretary Sawyer and Solicitor Banfield, in administering their duties, make it proper that the 
House of Representatives should put its censure of those officers on record. A copy of the res- 
olution was ordered to be sent to the President. 


The new financial bill now waiting the action of the House of Representatives has little n 
it to inspire the hope that an effective measure of any sort will pass Congress at its present 
session. We are prepared to see the subject “slide over” into the next session, covered all 
up with doubts, uncertainties, imbecilities and inscrutabilities. Mr. Sherman gave no impetus 
to it in the elucidation of its provisions before the Senate. Judging from his manner and 
tone, and from the manner and tone of the body he addressed, the object of the bill might 
have been to reconstruct an old school-house, or to build a dam across a mill stream, or 
something else of no more consequence. The spirit of the Senate was worn out. It mani- 
festly did not believe there was anything in the bill. Mr. Sherman said that ‘‘ the central 
idea”’ of it was ‘‘to make the business of banking free and open to all upon the same terms 
and conditions.” He said he was ‘willing to give it a trial—it was an experiment. The 
question was not one of security on the notes; but when would the notes be paid. He would 
never vote for free banking without redemption.” If the Government would at once assume 
the issue of all the currency in the United States, it would save about $ 13,000,000 in interest, 
and lose $18,000,000 in taxes. ‘‘Government notes,” said Mr. Sherman, ‘‘have not that quality 
of flexibility which is indispensable to a circulating medium. Government cannot move the 
crops, nor lend money, nor enter into the business of banking.”—Yet it is true that Govern- 
ment, by its policy or its want. of policy, exerts an influence over all the labors and employ- 
ments of the country. 
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Gold has ranged from 112% to 113%, closing May 2oth at the former price. 


An uacertain term in the fluctuations of the gold market is created by the default of railroads 
to pay up their coupons due in Europe. The sum now due is given at considerably above 
ten million dollars; and it has a quality of Jrogression, which adds to its weight prospectively. 


The loans of the New York City banks have fallen off about nine millions, and the deposits 
near two and a-half millions; while the specie has increased four millions and the legal tenders 
two millions. 


Legal Weekly 

1867, Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Clearings. 
, Se ee $ 257,852,460 .$ 12,794,892 .$65,026,121 .$ 32,762,779 .$ 202,533,564 .$ 466,987,787 
Jan. 4, ’68 249,741,297 -- 12,724,614 .. 62,111,201 .. 34,134,391 .. 187,070,786 .. 483,266,304 
Jan. 4, ’69.. 259,090,057 .. 20,736,122 .. 48,896,421 .. 34,379,609 .. 180,490,445 -- 585,304,799 
Jan. 3,’70.. 250,406,387 .. 31,166,908 .. 45,034,608 .. 34,150,887 -. 179,129,394 -- 399,355:375 
July 4..... 276,496,503 .. 31,611,330 .. 56,815,254 .. 33,070,365 .. 219,083,428 .. 562,736,404 
Jan. 2, ’71 263,417,418 .. 20,028,846 .. 45,245,358 .. 32,153,514 -. 188,238,995 .. 467,692,982 
, Fe Peer 296.237,959 -. 16,526,451 .. 71,348,828 .. 30,494,457 -- 243,308,693 .. 561,366,458 
Jan. 1, ’72 270,534,000 .. 25,049,500 .. 40,282,800 .. 28,542,800 .. 200,409,800 .. 561,802,964 
DEF icaxs 289,002,800 .. 22,795,500 .. 54,951,400 .. 27,416,100 .. 232,387,900 .. 485,973,837 
Jan. 6, ’73 277,720,900 .. 19,478,100 .. 41,165,400 .. 27,613,800 .. 203,808,100 .. 642,834,841 
April 7..... 273,534,000 .. 15,664,400 .. 34,940,500 .. 27,715,800 .. 187,687,000 .. 780,498,463 
PEE Fe sive 286,905,800 .. 33,551,400 .. 48,168,000 .. 27,276,200 .. 232,369,400 .. 478,571,386 
Sept z...... 288,883,000 .. 23,095,200 .. 44,729,300 .. 27,281,900 .. 220,390,300 .. 447,799,948 
Dec. 8 252,373,500 .. 21,158,600 .. 38,214,000 .. 27,186,100 .. 182,015,300 .. 419,721,752 
Jan. 5,’74.- 261,135,400 .. 28,395,600 .. 46,458,100 .. 27,186,300 .. 205,399,500 .. 361,517,913 
Feb. 2.... 269,995,800 .. 33,342,100 .. 58,877,700 .. 26,898,800 .. 233,119,800 .. 422,036,392 
Mar. 2 .... 282,555,700 .- 26,488,300 .. 61,915,000 .. 26,775,100 .. 239,864,300 .. 333,261,105 
April6..... 291,113,700 .. 24,045,600 .. 56,983,100 .. 26,804,600 .. 237,491,400 .. 431,323,3IT 
SF Bence 288,423,500 .. 23,336,400 .. 54,739,600 .. 26,go1,600 .. 234,486,700 .. 527,357,343 
May 4..... 286,574,300 .. 24,639,600 .. 55,833,000 .. 26,889,600 .. 234,401,500 .. 491,427,114 
© Mido 286,503,600 .. 27,305,500 .. 55,798,000 .. 26,922,200 .. 236,236,700 .. 478,458,934 
m Beswisas 284,587,500 .. 27,301,600 .. 57,100,300 .. 26,923,900 .. 236,395,000 .. 430,272,446 


In Boston, as in New York, the offerings for discount are comparatively small, and the banks 


are buying paper on the street. 


Their returns compare with former dates as follows: 


Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. 
Jan. 6, 1868..... $94,969,249 -- $1,466,246 .. $15,543,169 .. $24,626,559 .. $40,856,022 
Jan. 4, 1869...-. 98,423,644 2,203,401 12,938,342 25,151,340 37,538,767 
Jan. 3, 1870..... 105,985,214 3,765,347 11,374,559 25,280,893 40,007,225 
Jan. 2, 1871..... 111,190,173 2,484,536 12,872,917 24,662,209 46,927.971 
BOE G. s6sves ses 119,152,159 1,441,500 13,117,482 24,816,012 50,693,067 
Jan. 1, 1872..... 115,878,481 4,469,483 9,602,748 25,715,970 46,994,488 
WIS ckincscxcicn 112,164,800 2,740,100 «2. 9,471,800 24,877,000 48,875,500 
The deposits after this date include the amount due to other banks, 
Jan. 6, 1873..... 122,872,700 2,075,400 11,122,500 ... 25,614,400 74,113,500 
| | Sere 120,001 600 922,600 8,939,300 25,519,400 ... 64,623,200 
pe Serer 122,947,000 1,935,400 11,267,600 25,487,700 .«.. 73,218,900 
BOR. 9. ccicinnsicne 123,417,600 1,121,500 10,733,200 25,490,200 ... 68,625,500 
Serer 119,788, 400 1,849,400 9,045,400 26,139,100 ... 59,399,200 
Jan. 5, 2074....- 124,287,100 ... 3,513,800 10,466, 300 25,791,600 70,219,200 
a Seer 125,276,300 45244,300 11,244,400 26,641,900 731374,100 
March 2..... ... 126,491,900 ..+.- 3,481,600 10,904,000 25,567,600 75,969,000 
pO eee 127,896,700 3,123,600 10,564,100 25,460,300 791330,200 
© Pi scscccocs 126,475,500 2,844, 300 10,417,500 25,502,600 76,280,300 
a Serer ree 126,615,900 2,806,300 10,515,200 25,606,900 76,460,400 
PMR casecanes 125,627,500 «+. 2,999,200 10,193,600 25,431,100 75,466,200 
© Mvnesazaee 125,949,600 2,901,600 10, 309,600 25,439,900 76,460,900 
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In Philadelphia the money market is quiet and dull. We annex the weekly exhibit of the 
banks of that city and its comparison with the statements of past years: 


Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. 


+ 4, 1868...$ 52,002,304 .... $235,912 ....$ 16,782,432 .... 10,639,000 ....$ 36,621,274 

4, 1869... 50,716,999 .... 252,483 .... 13,210,397 .... 10,593,719 -.-. 38,121,023 

3, 1870... 51,662,662 .... 1,290,096 .... 12,670,198 .... 10,568,68r .... 38,890,001 

2, 1871... 51,861,827 .... 1,071,528 .... 12,653,166 .... 10,813,212 .... 38,660,403 
55,631,723 .... 1,069,585 .... 11,228,988 .... 11,348,85r .... 42,049,757 

July «++ 59,659,324 .... 228,338 ~... 13,952,002 .... 11,345,868 .... 50,021,793 
Jan. see 55)370,01E ..66 424,458 .... 10,576,155 .... 11,331,579 -+-- 40,861,114 
Feb. ++ 57,062,437 .... 352,775 ---- 10,599,532 «... 11,370,253 .... 42,320,452 
April 7, +++ 57,075,617 .... 130,936 .... 9,663,471 .... 11,475,119 ...- 40,124,310 
July 7, .-+ 60,480,403 .... 322,626 .. 14,513,757 «+++ 11,431,847 «+.. 48,200,545 
Sept. 3, +++ $9,317,093 .... 208,580-.... 13,348,119 .... 11,454,680 .... 45,089,892 
Nov.24, «+ 58,194,000 .... 959,000 .... 14,741,000 .... 11,519,000 .... 45,847,000 
Jan. 5, 57:772,523 «+++ 1,373,796 .... 15,353,571 «--- 11,481,558 .... 48,378,204 
Feb. 2, +++ 57)170,073 .... 1,002,109 .... 17,530,254 «+... 11,450,353 «--- 48,618,062 
Mar. 2, see $7,02%,443 .-.- 736,427 .... 19,392,230 ..0c 13,449,506 .... 47,131,169 
April 6, --+ 60,298,626 .... 551,936 .... 125,528,478 .... 3,522,322 .... 47,411,234 
* 97, -+» 58,191,689 .... 388,783 .... 15,955,097 .-.. 11,522,107 ...- 47,728,340 
May 4, ++ $9,193,258 .... 377,919 .... 16,131,746 .... 11,501,030 .... 48,257,660 
sh, «+» 58,946,082 .... 372,463 .... 16,697,581 .... 11,514,947 --.- 48,108,971 

* -< «+» 58,993,978 .... 328,251 .... 16,806,606 .... 113,481,142 .... 48,650,469 


DEATHS. 


In New Organs, on Thursday, April 22, aged seventy years, SAMUEL Jongs, formerly 
President of the WESTERN BANK OF BALTIMORE. 

In CHARLESTOWN, JEFFERSON County, WEST ViIRGINIA., on Monday, April 27th, aged sixty- 
two years, Cotin C. Porter, President of the First NATIONAL BANK at Charlestown. 

In Newark, N. J., on Tuesday, April 28, aged sixty-four years, ENocH PLUMMER, formerly 
Cashier of the SHOE AND LEATHER DEALERS’ BANK oF Boston. 

In York, Pa., on Wednesday, April 29th, aged severtty-two years, Jacop Hay, Sr., Presi- 
dent of the YorK NaTIonaAL BANk. 

In New York City, on Friday, May 1, THomas Eakin, of the banking firm of THomas 
Eaxin & Co., Nassau Street, formerly of Nashville, TENNESSEE. 

In BattimorE, Mp., on Sunday, May 3d, aged sixty-six years, JoHun W. RANpDo.PH, Cashier 
of the Seconp NaTIonat Bank, of Baltimore. 

In PHILADELPHIA, on Sunday, May 3d, aged sixty-four years, RopertT Morris, President 
from 1857 to 1867, of the COMMONWEALTH NATIONAL BANK, 

In Quincy, ILt., on Monday, May 4th, of consumption, CLARK H. CHARLES, late Cashier of 
the Union Bank of Quincy. 


In New York, on Saturday, May 23d, aged sixty-six years, Isaac SmitH Homans, founder, 
and editor for twenty-eight years, of the BANKEP’s MAGAZINE. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

This number completes the twenty-eighth volume of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE, and ends the 
editorial labors of its founder, I. SmirH Homans, who,died at his residence, in New York 
city, Saturday night, May 23d. A severe nervous prostration had for several weeks compelled 
Mr. Homans to desist from active editorial work, but the acute illness which has thus resulted 
was of only a week’s duration. 

A fuller notice of Mr. Homans’ life will appear in our July number. 





